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PREFACE 


No doubt a lectureship on religion and world politics will be con¬ 
sidered something of an anomaly to those who are already persuaded 
of the likelihood of the contention of Thrasymachus that justice is 
but the advantage of the stronger. To such there will seem a certain 
grim plausibility in the remark attributed to a contemporary world 
leader. He is reputed to have quipped, when the question of the possi¬ 
ble attitude of the Roman Pontif toward an impending measure was 
broached, “How many divisions does he have?” To those of a dis¬ 
senting mind to all this, who are, perhaps, not altogether immersed in 
the despond of the current mentality or fatted upon the husks of a 
reaction to our hitherto national inactivism, there will remain the so¬ 
bering question as to the ethical limits of power. The present lecture¬ 
ship is directed to that question and from the standpoint of Christian 
thought— both Catholic and Protestant. 

This series of lectures, oriented in the field of religion, is the first 
of its kind and scale to be offered at the University of Oregon. His¬ 
torically speaking, religion is one of the three or four great enterprises 
in which the race has engaged. As such, religion has constituted and, 
one is disposed to think, still constitutes a principal aspect of human 
culture. From the academic standpoint merely, therefore, and quite 
apart from the matter of personal decisions in religion, it seems likely 
that no one can claim literacy in general who concedes religious illiter¬ 
acy in particular. Scarcely, therefore, does it appear other than ap¬ 
propriate that the University shall give scholarly attention to the great 
stream of thought which composes the religio-philosophical founda¬ 
tion of Western culture. Scarcely are the obligations of a university 
to the pursuit of truth and the dissemination of knowledge acceptably 
discharged apart from provision for attentive inquiry into the great 
deposit of religious thought and practice which represents at least no 
less than man’s response to his Maximum Environment. The present 
lecture series is devoted to the task of casting a search-light upon a 
paramount problem of our time, namely, the disposition of world po¬ 
litical relations, and from the vantage point of the major religious 
tradition of the West. 

The lectureship is a presentation of the University of Oregon 
through its faculty Committee on Religious and Spiritual Activities. 
The committee is gratified in being able to publish, through the Uni- 
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School of Theology 
at Claremont 
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versity Press, the contributions of our lecturers thereby gaining a 
wider public than would otherwise be possible. For the use of manu¬ 
scripts the committee expresses thanks to the lecturers as well as for 
their distinguished presentations which provided an auspicious begin¬ 
ning to an undertaking which the committee desires shall have yet other 
examples. To Acting President Orlando J. Hollis the committee is in¬ 
debted both for encouragement and several good offices in facilitating 
the total effort. 

The importance of a lecture series in this field was appreciated by 
a number of friends of the University living throughout the State. 
Their estimate was undergirded by a generous support without which 
the lectureship plainly would have been impossible. The committee 
earnestly desires to express grateful appreciation for this patronage. 

Robert E. Cushman, 

Chairman, Committee on Religious 
and Spiritual Activities. 

May 15,1945. 
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PART ONE 

By Paul Hutchinson 

Chapter I 

THE RISE OF THE LEVIATHAN STATE 
I 

On January 30, 1649, the Parliament of England cut off the head of 
Charles I, by the grace of God King of England, Ireland and Scot¬ 
land and Defender of the Faith. The headsman’s axe dealt such a blow 
to the doctrine of the divine right of kings that eventually it was to 
disappear from the earth, except in Tibet, Japan and, it might be ar¬ 
gued, in that miniature state known as Vatican City. Two years after 
the death of Charles, at the battle of Worcester, the last Scottish re¬ 
bellion against the power of the Commonwealth was broken. And two 
years after that decisive battle—that is to say, on December 16, 1653 
Oliver Cromwell assumed the title of Protector of England. 

But Cromwell, who had led a civil war in rebellion against a mon- 
archial absolutism, himself maintained such a military absolutism, 
purging and dismissing Parliaments at will and ruling by the naked 
power of his army, that within nine months after his death the Com¬ 
monwealth was swept away and Charles II recalled from exile to a 
restored monarchy. Marston Moore and Naseby and Preston and Dun¬ 
bar had not been fought to no end. Even the duplicity and tenacity of 
the Stuarts—as James II was presently to discover—could not bring 
England back to the absolute monarchy of pre-Reformation days. 
Within thirty years after General Monk seated Charles II on the throne 
amid the extravagant transports of the people, England’s monarch was 
reigning under the constitutional limitations imposed by the historic 
Declaration of Right of 1689. 

It is necessary to hold this bit of historical background in mind if 
one is to perceive fully the importance of the appearance of a book 
which, if it is not included among the 100 on which rests the benedic¬ 
tion of President Robert Maynard Hutchins, surely belongs in that 
prodigious list. For in the year 1651—which is to say, half-way be¬ 
tween the decapitation of Charles I and the ascension of Cromwell to 
the dignity of Protector—an Oxford don named Thomas Hobbes, 
moved, as he says, “by the disorders of the present time ... to set 
before men’s eyes the mutual relation between protection and obe- 
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dience,” published his Leviathan, or the Matter, Form and Pozver of 
a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil. 

This striking Biblical title, as Hobbes tells us in the only place in 
the text where it is used (Chapter XVII), mirrors his conception of 
the nature of the state. The state, according to Hobbes, reaches its per¬ 
fection when all men have, by mutual consent, surrendered all author¬ 
ity to one ruler, “that great Leviathan, or rather, to speak more rev¬ 
erently, that mortal God (Hobbes italicizes this description of the 
state) to which we owe under the immortal God our peace and de¬ 
fense.” Then Hobbes proceeds to paint this picture of what is, to him, 
the ideal state: 

“By this authority, given him (that is, the absolute ruler) by every 
particular man in the commonwealth, he hath the use of so much power 
and strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled 
to perform the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid 
against their enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the essence of the 
commonwealth; which, to define it, is one person, of whose acts a great 
multitude, by mutual convenants with one another, have made them¬ 
selves every one the author, to the end he may use the strength and 
means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their peace and 
common defense . And he that carrieth this person, is called SOV¬ 
EREIGN, and said to have sovereign power; and every one besides, 
his SUBJECT.” (From Chapter XVII, “Of the Causes, Generation 
and Definition of a Commonwealth.”) 

One would think that ideas of this sort as to the proper constitu¬ 
tion of the state, published only two years after the execution of Eng¬ 
land’s king, while the Parliament was still riding high, would have 
put Hobbes in peril of his life. Perhaps they did. Certainly he found 
it prudent to spend much of his time in exile in Paris until the Res¬ 
toration. Yet even the downfall of the Commonwealth does not seem 
to have helped his popularity much, for even though Charles II was 
under some personal obligation to him, since he served as his tutor 
while that monarch was Prince of Wales, as a Stuart the king could 
hardly overlook the fact that Hobbes’ theory of absolutism rested on 
the idea of a “social contract”—the idea, that is to say, that even ab¬ 
solute governments are constituted by the voluntary compacts of men 
as a means of guarding their security. Hence it logically would fol¬ 
low, as even a Stuart could comprehend, that the same men who made 
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the contract could dissolve it. So there are those who claim that Hobbes 
was quite as well satisfied with the strong-arm government of a Crom¬ 
well as of a Stuart; what he did not want was what he considered the 
chaos of parliamentary rule. Since he thus pleased neither side in the 
stiife which covered England throughout his lifetime, the probabili¬ 
ties are that Hobbes would have been another in the select group of 
philosophers who ended their days in prison or exile had he not been 
able to take refuge in the bosom of the powerful Cavendish family 
whose head, the Earl of Devonshire, knew and honored him as the tutor 
of his son. 

There is a great temptation to linger with Hobbes’ ideas of the ori¬ 
gins of government—the “social contract” entered into by men in 
order to escape from the war of each against all others (helium om¬ 
nium contra omnes) which he held to be the nature of primitive ex¬ 
istence. The “social contract” idea passed down directly from Hobbes 
to John Locke, to Rousseau and his disciples, and thus to the men who 
wrote the American Declaration of Independence. But what I am here 
concerned with is Hobbes’ other belief that the purpose of the state 
is to insure peace and security, and that this is to be achieved by plac- 
ing in the hands of the state overwhelming power, unlimited authority; 
by making the state a great Leviathan—so great a Leviathan as to be 
a mortal God. The state as mortal God! That was the vision of gov¬ 
ernment vouchsafed to Ihomas Hobbes amid the confusion and slaugh¬ 
ter and panic of England three hundred years ago. And that is the vision 
of government which some men—far too many men—see amid the 
confusion and slaughter and panic of these days. 

To be sure, Thomas Hobbes was a philosopher without much honor 
m his own day. He lived in an inconspicuousness that was almost hiding, 
and he died at 91 almost unknown to his own countrymen. What little 
stir he had created as a political thinker was quickly forgotten in the 
acclaim given to John Locke and his ideas—ideas that Locke himself 
was to say had been formulated “to justify to the world the people of 
England” in their revolt against the Stuarts and absolutism in gov¬ 
ernment. Locke picked up Hobbes’ idea of a social contract, but Locke’s 
social contract led to a government, not of unlimited, but of strictly 
limited, powers, and these never to be exercised in such a fashion as 
to deprive men of that life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness which was their due under natural law. And we are, of course, 
in large measure the heirs of this Lockian tradition, which found full 
expression in Thomas Jefferson and his dictum that “that govern- 
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men is best which governs least.” The father of the American Revo¬ 
lution was not George Washington or Benjamin Franklin or even Sam¬ 
uel Adams; the true father of the American Revolution was John 
Locke, dead 71 years before Bunker Hill. 

Today, however, the pendulum is swinging away from Locke and 
back toward Hobbes. Modern man is no longer so sure as were the 
men who wrote the Declaration of Independence that liberty is the 
supreme good and that governments exist primarily to secure human 
freedom. It is not uncommon in these days to hear “political liberty” 
referred to almost sneeringly. What good is political liberty, we are 
asked, to a man out of a job and with a hungry family dependent on 
him? Is “freedom” an absolute good if it means freedom to starve? 
Despite the excesses of a Hitler and a Franco, competent observers 
tell us that there is no term under greater suspicion among intellectuals 
in Europe today than “democracy.” Nor is this tendency confined to 
Europe; Henry Wallace has warned Americans of the shortcomings 
of what he calls “Bill of Rights democracy”—which is to say, democ¬ 
racy in the John Locke tradition. It is perhaps to be expected that the 
contemporary world anarchy, the sense of impending chaos which 
fills every thoughtful mind with apprehension if not despair, should 
have made us more anxious to gain security and order than at any time 
in the last thousand years. 

But the result of this swing away from Locke and back toward 
Hobbes is that we find ourselves again confronted with the figure of 
Leviathan—the state as “mortal God.” And this new Leviathan, be¬ 
cause of the added powers which have been manufactured for it by the 
developing processes of technology, psychology (or, if you prefer, 
propaganda) and policing comes much closer to usurping the place and 
claiming the authority of a “mortal God”; so jealous that it frequently 
denies the existence of an “immortal God” such as Flobbes affirmed, 
and even when it does not join issue with the right to believe in the 
“immortal God,” it will not permit men to place obedience to him be¬ 
fore obedience to the state. For which reason the relation of religion 
and the church with the state has taken on, for us who live in this time 
of the appearance of this new Leviathan, an importance which we can 
probably only faintly grasp. 

It is my purpose in this series of lectures to consider certain aspects 
of the problem implicit for the churches in the rise of this new Levia¬ 
than. But first it is pertinent to ask, Why has this new Leviathan 
arisen ? 
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II 


I shall not here attempt any full-length study of the nature and 
origins of the modern totalitarian state. Already the number of books 
in English which deal with that subject must have passed well beyond 
the hundred mark, and there are numerous others in other languages. 
Some of the best, incidentally, are German and Italian, or at least 
were written by Germans and Italians. There is no need, therefore, 
to go over all that ground again. But it is necessary, for the purposes of 
these lectures, to emphasize briefly certain facts in connection with the 
growth of this new Leviathan, the modern totalitarian state. 

For one thing, we need to remember that totalitarian governments 
are no new thing in history. Almost any despotism is bound to seek 
totalitarian controls of the culture within which it exists as well as of 
the lives over which it rules. History has never lacked despotisms. In¬ 
deed, it is only in comparatively recent times that despotism has ceased 
to be what might might be called the normal form of government. 
Those who despair because of Europe's swing back toward dictator¬ 
ships in the third and fourth decades of this century should remind 
themselves that the French Declaration of the Rights of Man is only 
156 years old, that the American Bill of Rights is two years still young¬ 
er, and that, as Charles A. Beard pointed out in The Republic, “until 
well into the 19th century, the word (democracy) was repeatedly used 
by conservatives to smear opponents of all kinds, whatever the grounds 
and the differences in opinions.” It was not until 1844 that the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson party felt that it dare call itself “the American Democ¬ 
racy." (Beard, p. 30, 32.) 

Yet the fact that totalitarianism is no new thing, in fact if not in 
name, does nothing to make our contemporary problem simpler. For 
totalitarianism as we know it seeks a greater measure of control of 
every aspect of life than most of the despotisms of the past, and because 
it can command the resources of such modern disciplines as psychol¬ 
ogy and psychoanalysis it can make this control both penetrating and 
terrorizing to a degree hitherto unknown. What totalitarianism can do 
to a rebellious scholar or pastor in a concentration camp is not greatly 
to be feared; the blood of such martyrs is always the seed of glorious 
future harvests. But what totalitarianism can do to the complaisant or 
the compromising scholar or pastor in his study ,—that is to be feared 
as the doom of civilization. 

However, we will never be prepared to deal with the totalitarian 
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threat while we go on so tragically mistaking the causes of its emer¬ 
gence. Listening to men talk about the nature of totalitarianism, one 
might easily conclude that this misery has come upon mankind be¬ 
cause, all at once, without any discernible reason, a few “bad” men 
—oh, very bad men!—deliberately set out to erect governmental mon¬ 
strosities. Hence, for many, it seems to follow that w r hen these “bad” 
men have been defeated, and eliminated, the threat of totalitarianism 
will have been destroyed, and mankind will return to an evolutionary 
attainment of perfection in democracy. That, I submit, is hardly an 
exaggeration of the way in which the herd-mind seems to work. Some¬ 
times, to be sure, the blame is laid not so much on “bad” men as on 
“crazy” ones—fanatics. We must reckon with the rise of totalitarian 
states, we are told, because Hitler is a megalomaniac and Goering and 
Hess have shown distinct evidences of paranoia. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the revolutionary movements which 
have gained power in Germany and Italy and in some other countries 
have brought to the forefront considerable numbers of unbalanced and 
abnormal individuals. That is often the case in a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion. But this phenomenon of totalitarianism has more behind it than 
fanaticism of a few half-cracked adventurers. Hitler and Mussolini, 
I venture to say, did not make totalitarianism; the time was ripe in 
Germany and Italy, and totalitarianism made Hitler and Mussolini. 
Do not forget that before there was totalitarianism in either Italy or 
Germany, there was the “monolithic state” in Russia. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the bizarre character of the little group which surrounded 
Hitler in his rise to power in Germany should have so distorted the 
nature of the emergence of modern totalitarianism for a generation 
of headline readers. Was Mussolini a fanatic or a maniac? On the 
contrary, Europe probably contained no more complete cynic, fully 
aware of the extravagances of his own posturings, but equally aware 
of their effect in stampeding and controlling the Italian people. Was 
Lenin unbalanced? Is Stalin? I doubt whether modern history can 
produce two more cool, detached and balanced minds. Yet between 
them Lenin and Stalin have done far more to make totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment attractive to millions than any of the fascist dictators have 
ever succeeded in doing. 

And this leads me to point out that we are in danger at this particu¬ 
lar moment of being beguiled by our own war propaganda into at¬ 
tempting to establish an impossible distinction in this matter of fixing 
attitudes toward totalitarianism. Because we have cerain allies whose 
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feelings must not be hurt so long as their help is needed to fight the 
war, we try to rationalize ourselves into a belief that totalitarianism in 
itself is not a danger (either to the church or to the future freedom of 
mankind), but that there are good totalitarian states and bad totali¬ 
tarian states, and that all we have to oppose is the bad totalitarianism. 
On this let me make my position clear at once. I believe that all totali¬ 
tarian states are a menace, both to the future of the church and to the 
future freedom of man. I believe that a totalitarianism based on the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is just as much a menace as one based 
on the dictatorship of a fascist elite. 

But that is not a conclusion that I wish to argue at this point. Now 
I am concerned that we should see this modern totalitarianism, not as 
the diabolical contrivance of a few perverted men, but as something 
that has emerged naturally and almost inevitably out of the conditions 
of modern life. For one thing, we need to realize that this totalitarian 
drift represents a reaction from the weaknesses, the confusions and 
especially the irresponsibilities of democratic governments. This, too, 
is something that has been so often said and so fully documented that 
we do not need to discuss it at length. Nevertheless, suffer me to in¬ 
dulge in this word of warning and prophecy: If, after this war, in 
which I assume that an Allied victory will destroy the totalitarian gov¬ 
ernments in Axis states, the democratic states fall back into the suicidal 
courses that characterized prewar parliaments in much of Europe or 
into the partisan paralysis too often known in the parliaments of Great 
Britain and the United States—if that happens, another totalitarian 
wave will sweep the world. This war is not vindicating democracy as 
against totalitarianism—not with Russia coming out of it the principal 
victor. All this war is doing is postponing democracy’s showdown. But 
that will come as soon as democracy faces the test of the peace. 

However, this negative factor of a reaction against the ineptitudes 
and irresponsibilities of democracy is not alone enough to account for 
the totalitarian rise. The emergence of the Leviathan state is also to be 
seen as still another product of the industrial revolution. I know that 
it is argued that the course of the industrial revolution has been toward 
a progressive emancipation of mankind from the privations and cease¬ 
less toil of a peasant and handicraft economy. How often are we called 
on, by the celebrants of the power-driven machine, to rejoice at the 
improved status of modern man—with the strength of how-many- 
hundred horses at his disposal, with his hours of labor shortened decade 
by decade, with his pay (in cash) sufficient to provide him with living 
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conveniences and gadgets that a Roman emperor might have envied. 
But this fails to take into account the trend toward centralization and 
concentration that has marked all phases of the industrial revolution. 
“Six centralizations,” writes Ralph Borsodi, “characterize modern 
society: of (1) ownership, (2) production, (3) population, (4) con¬ 
trol, (5) education and (6) government. These we have rationalized 
and generally come to accept as (1) monopoly, (2) industrialism, 
(3) urbanism, (4) finance capitalism, (5) standardization and (6) 
nationalism, under the glowing term of ‘progress’.” You may take 
such exception as you please to the social philosophy which Mr. Bor¬ 
sodi derives from this group of facts, but that these concentrations of 
power have occurred can hardly be disputed. Was it not to be expected, 
then, that the same trend would extend into the field of government 
and bring us, not simply the nationalism which Mr. Borsodi names, 
but this super-concentrated form of nationalism which is totalitarian¬ 
ism? 

The gravity of our immediate situation arises out of the fact that 
as industrialism has developed and concentrated its various forms of 
power, it has done the same thing with its powers of destruction. The 
shudder that went through the world when it was announced that 
robot bombs were falling on London was not caused, at least among 
the thoughtful, by the accounts of the restricted damage done. But 
here seemed to be a definite turning-point in the history of modern 
war—the achievement of another level of horror in man s progress 
toward self-destruction. Here the mechanical ingenuity of man had 
finally succeeded in inventing a lethal weapon which could be employed 
over great distances without the use of a human pilot (except at the 
launching stage), and indiscriminately against soldiers and civilians. 
Granted that the robot bombs of this war are still largely experimental 
affairs which have come too late to have any determinative effect on 
the war’s outcome, yet when we remember what happened to the air¬ 
plane bomber in the twenty brief years between the First and Second 
World Wars, there is no comfort in the present comparative ineffective¬ 
ness of the robots. Industrialism has at last solved the basic problem 
of making war a contest between machines and men, and the ultimate 
outcome of this latest technological triumph is likely to be written in 
blood and agony. 

Moreover, there is not an “advanced” country in the present war 
but has mobilized its scientists in frantic pursuit of the secret of atomic 
energy, in the hope that they may discover a method whereby such 
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destruction may be released as will blow the enemy off the very face 
of the earth, with all his cities, his factories, his homes, his shrines and 
his people. It is an edifying exercise to reflect on all these scientists, 
devoted to the highest ideals of research, many of them often decorated 
as benefactors of mankind, a good many of them members of Chris¬ 
tian churches and professed followers of the Man of Nazareth, shutting 
themselves in their laboratories and experimenting there night and 
day, driving themselves ceaselessly, ruthlessly, until they reach the 
limit of human endurance—for what? All for the hope that they may 
discover a method of destruction more complete, more impersonal 
and more beyond any defense than has ever been known before! If 
this prospect seems somewhat less than roseate, let me hasten to assure 
you that such gossip in scientific circles as I hear is confident that 
American physicists are far ahead of their scientific rivals in other 
lands in their pursuit of this devil of atomic energy! 

Technology, in other words, has now reached a point of develop¬ 
ment where it contains the possibility (some would use a stronger word) 
of destroying all of us. The same bombing plane which Great Britain, 
in the disarmament conferences at Geneva during the Long Armistice, 
insisted it must have in order to control the tribes on India’s northwest 
frontier, has now come within a narrow margin of blotting out London. 
Modern wars, and the technological requirements for preparing for 
them and fighting them, seem to be doing two things. First, they are 
driving us back to Hobbes’ idea of humanity as in a warfare of each 
against all. And second, they are concentrating power in the great states, 
while weakening the defenses of all. 

The first of these developments results in a general agreement that 
stability, peace and order are to be obtained only by working out elab¬ 
orate schemes of policing on a world scale, with such gigantic concen¬ 
trations of power in the hands of the police that no evil-doer will dare 
to lift a finger. To be sure, we do not yet seem to hve got around to 
the solution of that ancient problem—who will police the police?—but 
the peace efforts of all our “best” people, who have evidently despaired 
of any idea of winning peace through justice, are turned in this direc¬ 
tion. 

The second of these developments is gradually changing the reali¬ 
ties of international life until there are only a few nations left with 
sufficient resources of military potential to render them in any true 
sense independent or sovereign. Before we cast too much scorn on the 
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work of Dumbarton Oaks (and I have been one who has not been back¬ 
ward in criticizing the work of that conference) we should at least be 
candid enough to admit that technology has produced a situation in 
which the small state—unless it lies in such a remote and economically 
worthless region as Tibet—exists from henceforth only on the suf¬ 
ferance of its big neighbors, and that if power and responsibility in 
international affairs are to be commensurate, then we must proceed on a 
recognition of the enormous power which the machine age has dumped 
in the laps of not more than three, and quite possibly not more than two, 
nations. The term Great Powers has been given a meaning by the tech¬ 
nology of modern warfare such as it never had before. 

Ill 

Is this discussion wandering away from the problem presented by 
totalitarianism, the new Leviathan? Not at all. We are now, on the 
contrary, ready to look at the heart of that problem. For the totali¬ 
tarian theory is that modern life has become so dangerous that men 
simply cannot afford the slipshod ways of democracy; that the nation 
must live, as it were, always under military discipline, always under 
arms, always on the alert against attack. There have been many defini¬ 
tions of totalitarianism, but one of the best and simplest is that which 
declares the totalitarian state to be one primarily organized for war 
and conducted in a perpetual state of war. Even democracies, as we 
know, tend to go totalitarian in time of war. The states which are to¬ 
talitarian in time of peace simply deny that peace can be lasting; peace, 
they hold, is an armistice interval granted to prepare for the next on¬ 
slaught. It does not much matter whether the onslaught is against them 
or launced by them against some other state. In either case, they must 
live continually in the most complete condition of military prepared¬ 
ness which their resources will allow. That is the totalitarian state. 

Totalitarianism, therefore, is to be considered the effort of nations 
to face the dangers of the present situation, rather than any diabolical 
contrivance of wicked men. And so long as those dangers are being 
multiplied by the terrors born of technology, just so long the sense of 
insecurity will grow. There are only two ways of attempting to deal 
with this sense of insecurity. One, which no one as yet is seemingly 
ready to try except on the most modest scale, is by the Christian method 
of attempting to do justice and by projecting the principles of the 
Golden Rule over the whole map of international affairs. Yet even to 
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mention the Golden Rule is to lay oneself open to accusation of being 
guilty of that most formidable of modern sins—the sin of perfec¬ 
tionism. So we can disregard this possibility. The other, which we are 
all fumbling at, is by repression of the aggressor, either actual or po¬ 
tential. But this, the robot bomb is warning us, means to be ready for 
attack at any moment. We must expect, as a result, because of the dis¬ 
appearance of all sense of common security among the nations, that 
long after Hitler has become a name for the historians and myth-makers 
to quariel over, and Mussolini is remembered only as a rather comic 
figure with a propensity for balcony scenes, the trend toward totali¬ 
tarian regimentation of national life as a measure of safety will con¬ 
tinue. 

Here, it should be apparent, is a threat to the Christian church of 
almost incalculable proportions. Consider the extent of the issues 
raised. This new Leviathan insists that the will of the state must con¬ 
trol the will of every individual in the state; the Christian church 
insists that the will of God must prevail over all other wills, whether 
of men or their institutions. Leviathan insists that man lives only to 
perform his duties to the state and that man’s life has importance only 
as a servant of the state; the church insists that every man is a child 
of God, having infinite worth as an individual and the right to all the 
freedoms which democracy has proclaimed as inherent and “sacred”— 
a term which in itself underlines the religious origin of such a declara¬ 
tion. Leviathan insists that the ultimate fact in the universe is power, 
and that the morality of the state must herefore be based on its as¬ 
sumption, regimentation and employment of power to overcome all 
competing powers; the church insists that the ultimate fact in the uni¬ 
verse is love, and that all morality, whether of men or nations, must 
therefore be based on the moral law, which in its essence is the law of 
love. Leviathan insists that the only security for men and nations is 
to be found in facing the world in arms, in proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that all men are enemies and that the enemy is never to be granted 
peace until he has acknowledged the rule of the superior power; the 
church insists that the only security for men and nations is to be found 
m doing justice and loving mercy, in proceeding on the assumption 
that all men are brothers, and that the future order toward which men 
and nations should strive is to be an order of universal brotherhood. 

There can be no accommodation between two such antithetical 
sets of views and, as recent history should have taught us, there can 
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be no successful compromise. If the conception of the totalitarian 
state continues to gain ground, the only choice before the Christian 
church will be that between apostacy and defiance, if need be to the 
death. We have every reason to fear that the totalitarian conception 
will continue to gain ground. Some forms of totalitarianism will suffer 
in prestige, to be sure, from the military outcome of this war—the 
fascist form exemplified by the European members of the Axis and 
the military form exemplified by Japan. But, as I have said, these are 
by no means the only forms now competing for men’s allegiance. 

Moreover, it is the general testimony of those who are returning 
in these days after a careful study of what is going on in European 
minds that there is no trend more feared than one which might turn 
toward the disorder, self-indulgence and irresponsible license which 
are held to be characteristic of democratic societies. This shying away 
from anything that smacks of democracy is reported to be especially 
marked among European youth—a particularly bad sign. This seems 
to be a fact to be reckoned with in every part of Europe except the 
British Isles and possibly parts of Scandinavia, although investigations 
which I myself made in parts of Norway just before the war disclosed 
great disquiet there concerning the outlook for democracy. If you have 
read the unusually revealing articles recently published in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Ernest O. Hauser under the title, “German Prisoners 
Talk Your Ears Off,” (Jan. 13 and 20, 1945)—articles in striking 
contrast with the superficial reports of certain correspondents who 
have obviously had neither the patience nor the mental equipment re¬ 
quired to penetrate beneath the surface of the prisoners’ defiance— 
you know that he found them, while shaken to the core by the military 
failure of the Nazis, as skeptical as ever of democracy’s capability to 
cope with the issues of the postwar world. Lest you may have over¬ 
looked Mr. Hauser’s articles let me read this brief quotation: 

There is absolutely nothing a licked German can believe or put his faith in, and 
the terrific vacuum of his soul may well be the most important psychological fact 
in Europe today. ... A disillusioned Nazi is a fish out of water, a tree cut from 
its roots, a mental case. He is frantic, and acutely unhappy. He had put everything 
into Nazism, and it took everything from him. The net result is zero. . . . 

Upon superficial investigation these youngsters appear to be true-blue Nazis. 
They cling to Nazism with the dull despair of the lost souls they are, but, actually, 
their fangs are rendered harmless with defeat. I have found that, in most cases, they 
only think they are Nazis. After five or ten minutes, they will admit that the foun¬ 
dation of their faith is shaken or gone, and they will look at you with wide-eyed 
—and, often, wet-eyed—despair. Can these boys be re-educated ? 
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Mr. Hauser then proceeds to consider some of the possible alternatives 
to Nazism, as these appear to German prisoners. To continue the quo- 
tat ion : 


Socialism? Democracy? In 1918, when another beaten German army surged 
back from France, these words seemed like shiny new toys; they invited an experi¬ 
ment. Today it’s different, and all that these Germans can remember is the sad 
story of the Weimar republic. I did not find a single German longing for those 
unhappy days to come back. Confusion goes hand in hand with disillusionment. 
' ' ’ £ ie onIy exce Ptions in this picture of mental bankruptcy are the Communists. 
I he few I talked to knew exactly what they wanted . . . A disillusioned, defeated, 
hopelessly perplexed German may find, in the end, that Communism is just the 
answer to his problems. 


(Issue of Jan. 20, p. 20) 

When thinking about a report like that, do not forget that a Com¬ 
munist state is a totalitarian state. 

The sobering truth is that vast numbers of men, harried and beset 
as men have been in few previous periods of history, are coming out 
of this war believing that their only hope of security lies in the opera¬ 
tions of some sort of omnicompetent state. But the omnicompetent 
state is the totalitarian state; it is Leviathan. The challenge of Levia¬ 
than to the church cannot therefore be dismissed or minimized as a 
passing challenge. It gives every indication of being, on the contrary, 
a growing challenge; a challenge that has by no means as yet attained 
its maximum extent and force. There is reason to believe, accordingly, 
that the old issue of church and state, or of church against state, which 
we have discussed with an academic objectivity approaching apathy for 
years past, will soon be upon us in a fury unknown for a thousand 
years. Bor that reason, I invite } r ou to consider with me, in the succed- 
ing periods of these lectures, some of the relationships in which this 
struggle is taking form and some of the courses which it may pursue. 
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Chapter II 

THE CHURCH AND THE ‘MORTAL GOD’ 

I 

Obiously, Leviathan in the form so briefly and inadequately de¬ 
picted in the previous lecture confronts the church with a condition 
in which its very existence as a free interpreter of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is at stake. To be sure, this problem of relationship with a dicta¬ 
torial state has recurred perennially since the days of Constantine. (If 
you wish a rapid survey of that record, you can find it in Christianity 
and the State, the Earl Lectures delivered by S. Parkes Cadman in 
1922.) Today, however, it returns in a peculiarly inescapable form, 
largely because the modern state feels itself so insecure. 

The Leviathan which Christians confront today is a “mortal God” 
in a sense more literal than Thomas Hobbes can be presumed to have 
had in mind when he coined that designation. If you would perceive 
the main outlines of the problem which this new Leviathan creates for 
religion and the church today, then note that the modern totalitarian 
state does these three things: first, it presents itself to its citizens as 
the object of ultimate loyalty; second, it declares that it is the source 
of ultimate meaning for the individual life; and third, it sets itself up 
as the custodian of truth. But these are traditionally—and we believe 
rightfully—the claims and prerogatives of religion. God is the object 
of our ultimate loyalty. Men’s lives find their ultimate meaning in His 
service. He is truth. The divergence here is complete and fundamental. 
As a consequence, therefore, there arises what William H. Seward 
once called an “irrepressible conflict.” 

The outcome is to be seen in what has actually happened where the 
Christian church has been required to live and minister under the aegis 
of avowedly totalitarian states. We still know this story only in part, 
for the totalitarian state has means of making it very difficult—often 
virtually impossible—to know what is going on within its borders. But 
we know that in countries as different as Russia, Germany, Italy and 
Japan the totalitarian principle has recently produced such tensions 
with the churches that there have been persecutions, proscriptions and 
even martyrdoms. On the whole, it has been only the church which has 
stood out against the principle of state totalitarianism. It has not done 
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so everywhere, but where it has done so it has become a more significant 
factor in society than at any time for generations past. 

At some future time, when more of the evidence is in, I hope to 
study at length the experience of Christian churches and churchmen in 
dealing with the totalitarian claims of modern states. In the absence 
of full and dependable information it seems sufficient at present only 
to refer briefly to certain broad developments as indicative of varied 
aspects of the problem. 

Thus, in Russia, the church faced the opposition of an officially 
atheistic state, which actively sought its entire suppression, both as a 
measure of social prophylaxis and control and in recognition of the 
claims of the alternative Marx-Leninist dogma. That many hundreds of 
priests were killed, and thousands of churches closed or demolished, 
during the active phases of this anti-religious crusade in the Soviet 
Union, there can be no doubt. That the debased character of much of 
the pi iesthood and many of the religious practices in the Russia of the 
tsars invited such a fate, there can also be no doubt. Recently there has 
come a change, but I am by no means sure that it is a change for the 
better. Whether Stalin’s shift of policy, with its encouragement of a 
revival for the Russian Orthodox Church, means anything more than 
a resort to expediency in order to ease Russia’s relations with her allies, 
lessen the fear of Russia in the regions where Red armies are invading, 
and foster a maximum internal unity for the climactic period of the 
war, I have no way of telling. I suspect not, and I have been told, by 
persons who have recently talked with Stalin, that the tales now cir¬ 
culating in church circles which credit him with changed personal views 
on the worth and legitimacy of religion and the church are sheer myth. 

Whatever the facts may in time prove to be, one fact which should 
not be overlooked in the situation as we already know it is that the 
Orthodox Church has resumed its functioning as a recognized in¬ 
stitution under conditions which make it almost as wholly an adjunct 
of the government as it formerly was of the government of the tsars. 
It is not, to be sure, a department of the government. Stalin is not 
the head of the Holy Synod, as were the Romanovs (although Stalin, 
with his theological training, might be better prepared for that role 
than most of the tsars ever were). But the revived Russian church 
functions on terms laid down by the state; it covers the state with 
adulation and protestations of unlimited support; the state still owns 
its houses of worship and permits their use only at its own pleasure. 
In other words, even though the Christian world is still filled with joy 
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at the recent “favorable turn” taken by church affairs under Stalin, 
it has yet to be proved that the church in Russia is a whit more free, 
a whit more extricated from the grip of state totalitarianism than it 
was under the tsars. One difference may prove to be that the totalitar¬ 
ianism of the Communist state is more efficient in operation than that 
of the tsars, so that there may actually operate a more complete and 
incessant state check on church action and thought than Russian Or¬ 
thodoxy ever knew in its uninspiring past. 

In Italy, Germany and Japan we have witnessed various attempts 
to reach a compromise between state claims to totalitarian authority 
and the church claim to freedom. Material is almost entirely lacking 
to study the progress of this effort in Japan, where the problem has 
been made more difficult by the fact that the Christian church repre¬ 
sented only a tiny minority, and that a minority suspected of foreign 
ties conducive to national disloyalty. From what we know it would 
be easy to conclude that the Christian church in Japan has all but lost 
its identity in the synthesis of religions and cultural groups enforced 
by the state as a means of unifying the Japanese people to meet the 
national emergency. I believe, however, that when the veil is lifted, 
it will be found that there have been considerable elements in Japanese 
Christianity which have retained enough independence of state to 
provide leadership for a future return to the free principle. It is incon¬ 
ceivable to me that certain Japanese Christians whom I know could 
ever accept as a permanent basis of church life existence only on terms 
fixed by the state. At this moment, however, Japan must be regarded as 
one of the countries where the totalitarian state has succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing virtually complete control over the church. 

The story in Italy has been quite different, and at this moment is 
clouded in considerable confusion. Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
the church in Italy tried to reach a basis of compromise with the to¬ 
talitarian state of Mussolini by means of the Lateran treaty of 1929. 
Offering Mussolini a solution of the troublesome “Roman question” 
which would help to consolidate his hold on the Italians, the church 
sought as its share of the bargain a recognition of its status as the 
official religion, certain financial considerations, control of education 
and a privileged missionary position in territories added to Musso¬ 
lini’s revived Roman empire. What it actually got, as the angry pro¬ 
tests of the pope made clear, was a most cynical double-crossing from 
the fascist dictator—so much so that Pius XI was outraged to the point 
of writing his encyclical jV on abbiamo bisogno. In that passionate docu- 
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merit, after a direct declaration that the party and regime (the Fascist 
party, the Fascist regime, that is) had obtained more from the Lateran 
treaty than had the church, the pope went on to say: “Recent events 
lead us seriously to doubt whether these previous benevolences and 
favors (from Mussolini) were actuated by sincere love and zeal for 
religion, or whether they were not rather due to pure calculation and 
to an ulterior purpose of domination.” 

As for Mussolini, once that adventurer had the signature of the 
papal secretary of state on the dotted line, he did not hesitate to point 
out to his Chamber of Deputies how completely he had outmaneuvered 
and rendered impotent the church, reaching his climax in the famous 
sentence, “We have not resuscitated the temporal power of the popes; 
we have buried it!” For a fuller treatment of this whole attempt by a 
portion of the church to strike a compromise with a totalitarian state, 
turn to the book by Gaetano Salvemini and George LaPiana, What to 
Do with Italy (New’ York: Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1943). It is true, 
of course, that when Pius XI and his successor, the present pope, came 
to realize the one-sidedness of the bargain in which the church had 
involved itself, they began to try to get free from it. By the time of 
Mussolini’s downfall the pope was as outspoken an opponent of the 
pretensions of state totalitarianism as could be found in the Western 
world. But while Catholics are still trying to rationalize and defend this 
recent episode in the history of their church, I am confident that with 
the passage of time it will come to be regarded even in Catholic circles 
as one of the worst blunders in policy on the record of the modern 
Vatican. 

The crisis through which the church has been passing in Germany 
is principally of interest not because of the heroic resistance offered 
to Hitler by certain portions of the churches and by certain churchmen 
—although we record with pride the verdict of Albert Einstein that 
“only the churches (in Germany) stood squarely across the path of 
Plitler”—but because what actually occurred there was the failure 
of a compromise offered by the totalitarian state to the church. In 
Italy, as we have seen, what took place was the failure of a compro¬ 
mise offered by the church to the state. In Germany it was just the 
other way round. 

Nothing is clearer, as a reading of Mein Kampf will show, than 
that Hitler did not want to become involved in a struggle with the 
German churches. With the melancholy experience of Bismarck in 
his Knlturkampf before him, Hitler was prepared sufficiently to com- 
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promise his principles of totalitarianism to permit the churches, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, to function almost without interfer¬ 
ence, provided only that they would confine their interests to what was 
called “the service of the altar.” Plitler was quite ready for a con¬ 
cordat with the Vatican (although by no means ready to allow the 
Vatican to interpret its terms, as the event proved) and in the begin¬ 
ning there seems to have been no suspicion on the part of men like 
Pastor Niemoller that they could not continue their Protestant min¬ 
istry in full harmony with the Third Reich. Niemoller, it is well to 
remember, was a member of the Nazi party, a social conservative, 
anti-socialist and anti-Communist, the pastor of the most fashionable 
suburb. His congregation was in large measure made up of govern¬ 
ment officials who had survived from the Hohenzollern days and of 
Prussian army officers of high rank—which is one reason why it took 
Hitler so long to put him in a concentration camp. Viewing the church 
situation as it was in Germany when Hitler came to power, one might 
have expected that if an offer of compromise from the totalitarian 
state would work anywhere it would have worked there. For both 
Catholics and Protestants were conservative in spirit; both had felt 
themselves spiritually at odds with the Weimar republic; neither had 
done anything to oppose the rise of National Socialism. Moreover, 
both Catholic and Protestant tradition was familiar with and favor¬ 
able to the idea of a clear-cut delimitation between areas of state and 
church control. So when Hitler came offering to respect the autonomy 
of the church within the limits of “the service of the altar,” despite 
the theoretical claims of state totalitarianism, it is not surprising that 
the first impulse of the churches in Germany was to accept that offer. 

As we know, the compromise did not work. Why not? The answer 
is illuminating, especially in the case of the Lutherans. For despite the 
indoctrination which generations of German Lutheran pastors have 
undergone in the necessity of keeping the church out of entanglement 
in secular affairs, these pastors soon found that the actual practice of 
the totalitarian state in interfering with church administration (con¬ 
spicuously shown, you will remember, when the state claimed a de¬ 
terminative voice in the choice of a Reichsbishop), and even more 
controlling the education and activities of youth, left the minister a 
prisoner at the altar and threatened the church’s very existence. The 
outcome was the revolt of the German churches against the pretensions 
of the totalitarian regime—the only important revolt, as Einstein 
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rightly says, which challenged Hitler until Germany was face to face 
with military defeat. 

II 

But the problem of the totalitarian state is by no means confined 
to Russia or Japan or Italy or Germany. Not to trace its menace 
through all the ostensibly democratic nations, let us turn to the United 
States, where I presume we, as patriotic Americans, would claim that 
religion is most secure in its freedom and men in their exercise of 
freedom of conscience most surely guaranteed against any interfer¬ 
ence or command by the state. How many Americans, do you suppose, 
realize, or would be willing to admit, that in the United States there 
has lately been established a complete rule of the state in the realm of 
conscience, so that it is now the law of the land, as duly interpreted 
and affirmed by our highest tribunal, that the good citizen must accept 
the voice of government as the voice of God? Yet that is the case, the 
verdict of the Supreme Court to that effect having been rendered in 
1931 and never reversed. I have in mind, of course, the principles 
established in the celebrated Macintosh case. 

Let me briefly review that case. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, the dis¬ 
tinguished professor of theology in the divinity school of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, with a record of honorable service in both the Canadian and 
American armies in the First World War, applied for American citi¬ 
zenship. He raised no pacifist scruples, but in reply to the question 
asked all applicants about bearing arms he stated that he was prepared 
to do so in any war approved by his conscience, but only in such wars. 
His application for citizenship was rejected. The court of first in¬ 
stance upheld the judgment of the naturalization commissioner; a fed¬ 
eral district court of appeals reversed the lower court and ordered Dr. 
Macintosh naturalized; on appeal to the Supreme Court that body, by 
the narrow margin of 5-to-4, reversed the reversal, and Dr. Macintosh 
was debarred. It is true that the margin was only one vote, and it is 
further true that the dissent was about as distinguished as the Su¬ 
preme Court, at least in recent times, could muster, consisting, as it 
did, of Chief Justice Hughes, and Justice Holmes, Brandeis and Car- 
dozo. The dissenting opinion written by Chief Justice Hughes con¬ 
stitutes a memorable document in the history of the struggle for re¬ 
ligious freedom. Nevertheless, the verdict of the court went the other 
way, and that verdict stands to this day, despite all the changes which 
have since come in the constitution of the court. 
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Yet that in itself would not be serious were it not for the terms in 
which the verdict in the Macintosh case was rendered. In denying Dr. 
Macintosh admission to citizenship the Supreme Court wrote: “When 
he speaks of putting his allegiance to the will of God above the alle¬ 
giance to the government, it is evident . . . that he means to make 
his own interpretation of the will of God the decisive test. ... We 
are a nation with the duty to survive; a nation whose Constitution 
contemplates war as well as peace; whose government must go for¬ 
ward upon the assumption, and safely can proceed upon no other, 
that unqualified allegiance to the nation and submission and obedience 
to the laws of the land, as well those made for war as those made for 
peace, are not inconsistent with the will of God.” Note that this does 
not apply only to the alien seeking naturalization. It is a sweeping and 
inclusive declaration that our Constitution and laws require that the 
loyal citizen of the United States must accept any vote of Congress, 
in time of peace and in time of war, as “not inconsistent with the will 
of God”—or in other words, as in accord with the will of God! What 
we are here told is, on the authority-©! the Supreme Court, that the 
Constitution under which we live contains an inherent principle by 
which the right to serve God according to the dictate of personal con¬ 
science is limited. Conscience must accept the dictate of the state! 

It is true that, as a matter of practical politics, this judgment ren¬ 
dered by the Supreme Court has never been applied save in blocking 
the naturalization of pacifist aliens. But the principle, let me reiterate, 
as the court lays it down is not confined to aliens. It is declared to apply 
to all citizens. Any citizen of the United States, to establish his loyalty, 
must be ready to accept a vote of Congress as the will of God! No 
greater foundation than this is required whereon to erect a complete 
structure of state control over men’s consciences, hence over their 
religious professions, hence over their churches, hence over the whole 
position of religion in the United States. While the Macintosh decision 
stands, we are blind fools if we believe that the threat of the “mortal 
God” to religious freedom is confined to despotisms overseas. 

And lest you think that, in thus emphasizing the Macintosh case, 
I am picking out a single and unparalleled instance of erratic judicial 
behavior and giving it an importance which it does not deserve, permit 
me to draw your attention to the fact that within the last few years, 
while the tensions were mounting which have reached their culmina¬ 
tion in the involvement of the United States in the present war, no 
cases have given the courts more trouble than those arising out of the 
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attempt to define (and usually limit) the application of the idea of 
religious liberty to the activities of that very assertive and cantanker¬ 
ous sect popularly known as Jehovah’s Witnesses. Never before, so 
far as I know, has the nation experienced the spectacle of having three 
members of the Supreme Court announce that they—not their prede¬ 
cessors—had been wrong in their interpretation of the law in a pre¬ 
vious case, thus inviting the presentation of another case in which they 
would have a chance to reverse themselves. Yet that is precisely what 
happened in 1942 when, in Jones vs. Opelika, Justices Black, Douglas 
and Murphy appended a memorandum to their dissent defending the 
rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses to distribute religious literature without 
a license, in which they said that the case decided two years previously 
(the celebrated Gobitis case in which a Pennsylvania school board was 
upheld in requiring a flag salute from children of Jehovah’s Witnesses) 
had been “wrongly decided.” “Certainly,” said this memorandum, 
“our democratic form of government, functioning under the historic 
Bill of Rights, has a high responsibility to accommodate itself to the 
religious views of minorities, however unpopular and unorthodox 
these views may be. The First Amendment does not put the right 
freely to exercise religion in a subordinate position. We fear, however, 
that the opinions in these and in the Gobitis case do exactly that.” 

But that is only one of the astonishing developments that have 
grown out of these Jehovah’s Witnesses cases. A fascinating review 
of this whole subject may be found in an article in the March 1944 
number of the Minnesota Law Review, written by Edward F. Waite, 
retired judge of the district court for the fourth district of Minnesota. 
Judge Waite lists 31 Jehovah’s Witnesses cases that have come before 
the Supreme Court since 1938 and shows how, on the whole, these have 
resulted in verdicts which have strengthened or enlarged civil liberties. 
“It is plain,” says Judge Waite, “that present constitutional guaran¬ 
tees of personal liberty . . . are far broader than they were before 
the spring of 1938, and that most of this enlargement is to be found in 
the 31 Jehovah’s Witnesses cases. ... If ‘the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the church,’ what is the debt of constitutional law to the mili¬ 
tant persistency—or perhaps I should say devotion—of this strange 
group ?” 

Surely this is a gratifying result from this long succession of 
cases—a result one suspects could not have been obtained from the 
court as it stood at the time of the Macintosh decision. Nevertheless, 
the closeness of the division in the court in most of these cases, the fact 
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that these cases generally resulted in reversals of lower courts and the 
impassioned argument which has accompanied them, in the press as 
well as in the courts, all should serve to show how far from clear or 
unreservedly accepted are the rights of churches in the United States 
to freedom from state repression or control. Or, as Justice Frank¬ 
furter put it in his dissent in one of the most recent Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses cases, the West Virginia case: “That which three years ago had 
seemed to five successive courts to lie within permissible areas of leg¬ 
islation is now outlawed by the deciding shift of opinion of two jus¬ 
tices. What reason is there to believe that they or their successors may 
not have another view a few years hence? ... Of course, judicial 
opinions, even as to questions of constitutionality, are not immutable. 
As has been true in the past, the court will from time to time reverse 
its position. But I believe that never before has this court changed its 
views so as to restrict the powers of democratic government. Always 
heretofore, it has withdrawn narrow views of legislative authority so 
as to authorize what formerly it had denied. In view of this history it 
must be plain that what thirteen justices found to be within the consti • 
autional authority of a state, legislators cannot be deemed unreasonable 
in enacting.” Justice Frankfurter is here arguing, I trust it will be un¬ 
derstood, for the right of legislators to enact just such laws for the 
control of religious bodies as his present brethren on the bench of the 
Supreme Court have set aside. 

Ill 

I presume, however, that there are still those who believe that, so 
far as we here in America are concerned, there can be no real danger 
to the freedom of religion from state control because the Founding 
Fathers saw to that when they wrote the guarantee of religious liberty 
into the First Article of the Bill of Rights, and the courts have further 
strengthened that guarantee by holding that the prohibition against 
depriving any citizen of his property without due process of law, as 
contained in the Fourteenth Amendment, applies to his religious free¬ 
dom. But the guarantee that there shall be no established church and no 
prohibition of the “free exercise” of religious worship by no means 
solves the problem of state and church relationships, any more than 
the guarantees of freedom of speech and assembly, which stand in the 
same section of the Bill of Rights, have solved the problem which lies 
behind sedition trials. At the same time the belief, which many seem 
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to hold, that religion has itself provided a solution for this problem in 
its sacred writings, is equally fallacious. 

How often, for example, have we heard appeal made, when this 
issue of the relations of church and state is under discussion, to the 
authority of that purpoted saying by Jesus, “Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, but unto God the things which are God’s.” 
The evidence in favor of the historical accuracy of that statement is 
veiy strong. But if you accept it as a veritable teaching of the Founder 
of the Christian religion, what does it solve? To begin with, it seems to 
be a cryptic and evasive aphorism employed by Jesus to turn the edge 
of a question which presented genuine difficulties. As might be ex¬ 
pected, therefore, examination will show that it contains an ambiguity 
at its vital spot which renders it nearly useless as a rule of action. “Ren¬ 
der unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, but unto God the things 
which are God’s.” All well and good, but the vital question remains: 
Who determines what is Caesar’s and what God’s? Most of the dif¬ 
ficulty which the church has encountered in the modern world has 
arisen out of disagreements over the answer to that question. If the 
church says, “I determine,” (as the Roman Catholic Church, for in¬ 
stance, always does) then the modern state, bursting with nationalistic 
consciousness and pride, takes violent exception. Witness Mexico! 
But if the state says, “I determine,” (as the modern democratic state, 
for instance, always does) then the church is likely to find itself called 
on to agiee that the voice of the people is the voice of God, exactly as 
our Supreme Court asserted in the Macintosh case. No, there is not 
much help for us in an appeal to this text. 

There is even less help, I am sorry to say, in an appeal to that other 
text sometimes quoted in this connection: “We must obey God rather 
than men.” One reaches this conclusion with regret, for that text has 
been the rock on which thousands of brave and devoted servants of 
God have set their feet from the days of Peter and John in Jerusalem 
right down to Niemoller and Berggrav in the hands of Nazi jailors. 
Again, however, only a little examination is required to disclose the 
unresolved dilemma at the heart of this magnificent defiance. “We 
must obey God rather than men.” But who determines when one is 
listening to the voice of God, and not to the voice of the devil, or of 
the age, or to the echo of one’s own voice? Religious history, including 
that in the Bible, is studded with instances in which devoted men have 
been sure that they were listening to the voice of God, when their 
contemporaries—and frequently history—have concluded that what 
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they heard was simply the weird vagaries that float through the mind 
of the fanatic. America has known a strange conglomeration of re¬ 
ligiously-fired men and women who were sure that they were obeying 
God rather than men—the Puritans who hanged Quakers on Boston 
Common; the Millerites and the Shakers; Joseph Smith; John Brown 
of Ossawatomie on the one hand and the southern divines who defended 
the Scriptural basis for slavery on the other; Mary Baker Eddy; Wil¬ 
liam McKinley in his annexation of the Philippines, to name but a few 
of widely differing nature. But the appeal of all these to the imme¬ 
diacy of their spiritual enlightenment has never sufficed to settle the 
question as to whether or not they were authentically inspired of God. 

Yet even as we must acknowledge the insufficiency of such texts 
in settling the issues of relations between church and state, we must 
at the same time recognize that never has the danger which state totali¬ 
tarianism constitutes for the church and for liberty of conscience been 
more clear. And never have the reasons for church opposition to all 
manifestations of the totalitarian spirit been more clear. For expe¬ 
rience by this time should have taught all churches, whether of the 
Catholic or Protestant tradition, that there simply is no ground for com¬ 
promise with state totalitarianism. In a totalitarian state religion must 
perforce live in bondage, if indeed it lives at all. The church which 
tries to compromise with such a state is simply setting forth on another 
ride like that of the fabled young lady of Niger who 

. . . went for a ride on a tiger, 

They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 

The reason for this basic cleavage between the church and the to¬ 
talitarian state lies just where Hobbes put it (though one may doubt 
whether Hobbes perceived all the implications of what he was saying) 
when he called his Leviathan a “mortal God/’ That is to say, it is be¬ 
cause this state puts itself in the place of God by claiming men’s ulti¬ 
mate loyalties, by claiming the right to control conscience, by arrogat¬ 
ing to itself judgments of right and wrong, by insisting that the chief 
end of man is to glorify the state and to exalt it forever—it is because 
the totalitarian state has become a “mortal God” in this all-embracing- 
sense that the church can never live at peace with it. 

Here, in fact, is the point at which prophetic function of the church 
is now most required. The church must declare the whole conception 
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of a ‘ mortal God” to be the blasphemy that it is. It must assert the 
reality of the one, true and only God, who will have no other gods 
before Him. It must maintain the righteousness and authority of His 
law. It must warn of His judgments. It must proclaim the autonomy 
of every soul, the right of every man to freedom of conscience. And 
if it be objected that freedom of conscience bears with it the danger 
of human error, then I believe that the church should take its stand on 
the principle never more magnificently expressed than by that con¬ 
temporary of Hobbes, John Milton, when he wrote in his Areopagitica: 
“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so T ruth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
put Truth to the worse in a free and open encounter? Her confuting 
is the best and surest suppressing. ... For who knows not that 
Truth is strong, next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, nor 
stratagem, nor licensings to make her victorious; these are the shifts 
and the defenses that error uses against her power. Give her but room, 
and do not bind her when she sleeps.” 

With this as an understanding of the general responsibility which 
rests upon the Christian church, it is my intention in remaining lec¬ 
tures to examine somewhat more particularly its relations with certain 
characteristic expressions of modern state totalitarianism. And the 
first of these, which I will discuss in our next meeting, will be the re¬ 
lation of the church to the war-making state. 
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Chapter III 

THE CHURCH AND THE WAR-MAKING STATE 

I 

In considering the relation of Christian bodies to the war-making 
state we approach the issue between the churches and modern forms 
of totalitarianism in its most acute form. For, as has already been said, 
a modern state making war must of necessity go totalitarian .It makes 
no difference how devoted its people may be to democracy as a princi¬ 
ple; when every resource of the nation must be thrown into battle, 
nothing less than totalitarian controls will suffice. Both Great Britain 
and the United States have demonstrated this again in the present con¬ 
flict. It is worth noting that the reverses recently suffered by the Amer¬ 
ican forces on the western front immediately registered in a demand 
from the President for enactment of a National Service Act by which 
the last remnants of individual choice of action would be taken away 
by the state for the duration of the war, and the government given 
power to tell every citizen in the prime of life where he must work, 
under what conditions, for what pay and for what hours. 

One may view this possibility with regret, but not with surprise. I 
believe that the military men are right in their contention that modern 
wars cannot be waged on any other basis. Modern wars are “total” 
wars, and total wars require totalitarian controls. Total wars are fought 
by total populations. The so-called civilian population which is produc¬ 
ing the munitions to keep the armies in action is as essential a part of 
the war machine as the troops in uniform. That is why the airplane 
bombing of factory districts, rail centers and communicaiton lines hun¬ 
dreds of miles from the fighting fronts, horrible as is its destruction of 
civilian life and homes, can still be defended by military authorities as 
a logical and even necessary development of modern warfare. The 
German planes that blasted Coventry, the British planes that blasted 
Hamburg, the American planes that blasted Cologne were simply try¬ 
ing to do the same thing that Sherman did on his march through Geor¬ 
gia eighty years ago—render a region incapable of supporting the 
armies in the field. It is the nation that makes modern war, and the 
technique of winning victory is aimed even more at overcoming the 
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nation’s will to fight by undermining its morale than at winning stra¬ 
tegic battles. The matter of public morale therefore becomes of su¬ 
preme importance to the war-making state, and it is in that realm, of 
course, that the church is held to have a definite and major responsi¬ 
bility. 

For the Christian church, this problem of its relationship to the 
necessarily totalitarian war-making state has attained a new tension 
because the church is plagued by the moral problem of war as it never 
has been before. It may perhaps be going too far to say that large por¬ 
tions of the church have lost, or are losing, faith in the possibility of 
a just war. But I do not think it an exaggeration of the situation to 
say that there are millions of Christian churchmen who, while they may 
still argue the theoretical claims of a just war and the inevitable im¬ 
plication of the citizen in any modern war fought by the state of which 
he is a part, nevertheless are to this extent ready to adopt the pacifist 
position, that they no longer have any confidence that wars achieve 
the ends for which they are proclaimed. They regard with sorrow and 
with some consternation, but without much surprise, the progressive 
whittling down of the high moral and political purposes customarily 
avowed when fighting starts. They are resigned to seeing these gi¬ 
gantic struggles of peoples degenerate into simple battles for survival, 
which leave the same issues which are alleged to have caused the war 
confronting mankind at the end, and often in more difficult and trouble¬ 
breeding forms. 

What prospect, for example, is there that the present war will 
solve or remove the problem of economic inequality between “have” 
and have-not peoples, or the problem of human freedom which is 
all bound up in imperialism ? 

The result is that great numbers of Christian churchmen, although 
they are “supporting the war effort,” are doing so with such divided 
minds that it is frequently said they are fighting “sorrowfully,” and 
without illusion. There has been, moreover, a widespread demand that 
the churches shall bear their part in this national war effort “repent¬ 
antly,” and church resolutions called forth by the war are peppered 
with that term. To fight repentantly, in most cases, has meant no more 
than to fight sorrowfully, to fight regretfully, to fight remorsefully. 
This, it hardly needs to be said, is to prostitute a great word in the vo¬ 
cabulary of religion. There can be no true repentance without a faith¬ 
ful effort to turn away from the sin of the past and to commit it no 
more. So far, there is little evidence on the part of individuals, and 
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none at all on the part of states, of determination to abjure the sms of 
competitive nationalism and imperialism which have brought on this 
present tragedy. It is a perversion of the truth to say that Christians 
in any significant numbers have fought this war repentantly. But it is 
probably true that Christians in very great numbers have fought it 
reluctantly, skeptically, and with a sense of moral revulsion. This is a 
war of galley-slaves—slaves of the totalitarian state! 

II 

If we had time, it would be rewarding to trace the changes that 
have marked church thinking and action on the subject of war in 
recent years. There are, however, so many studies of the subject that 
we need not go into it at any length here. The amount of effort which 
Christian thinking, from Augustine on, has devoted to the attempt 
to define the nature of a just war sufficiently testifies to the problem 
which war has historically created for the Christian conscience. Never¬ 
theless, there can be no mistaking the new intensification of this prob- 
lem which has come with the total wars of the present era. 

The change in the attitude of the churches to the war-making states 
is well illustrated for American churches by the contrast between the 
reaction of the churches to our war with Spain in 1898 and to the 
present conflict. I presume there have been few wars which, in retro¬ 
spect, have appeared more senseless, more cynical or more inspiied 
by dubious motives than the war of 1898. Walter Millis, in his study 
of that war, The Martial Spirit (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931) 
treats it as a gigantic opera bouffe. But it was more than that. As Sen¬ 
ator Hoar of Massachusetts accurately told the United States Senate 
at the time, it was a war to wrench the nation out of its whole tradition 
and to involve it in all the perversions of democracy implicit in a plunge 
into imperial aggrandizement. Looked back on from today s vantage 
point, it is hardly too sweeping a judgment to say that every moral 
pretension under which the war was fought from 1898 to 1901, when 
resistance finally ceased in the Philippines, is now under suspicion if 
not outrightly condemned. Yet—and here is the fact to notice it may 
be doubted whether any war in modern times has received more com¬ 
plete, enthusiastic and sustained support from the Christian churches. 
To them it was, almost without exception, a Christian crusade, which 
reached its grand culmination and final religious justification in that 
unforgettable scene in the White House when President McKinley 
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said to the delegation of Methodist bishops who had called to assure him 
of God's approval of the annexation of the Philippines : 

The truth is I did’nt want the Philippines, and when they came to us as a gift 
from the gods, I did not know what to do with them. ... I sought counsel from all 
sides—Democrats as well as Republicans—but got little help. ... I walked the 
floor of the White House night after night until midnight; and I am not ashamed 
to tell you, gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and prayed Almighty God 
for light and guidance more than one night. 

And one night late it came to me this way—I don’t know how it was, but it 
came: (1) That we could not give them back to Spain—that would be cowardly 
and dishonorable; (2) that we could not turn them over to France or Germany— 
our commercial rivals in the Orient—that would be bad business and discreditable; 
(3) that we could not leave them to themselves—they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment — an d they would soon have anarchy and misrule over there worse than 
Spain s was; and (4) that there was nothing left for us to do but to take them all, 
and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize them, and by 
God’s grace do the very best we could by them, as our fellow men for whom Christ 
also died. And then I went to bed and went to sleep and slept soundly. 

(Quoted by Millis, page 384.) 

You may hear it said that the Spanish-American war drew its inspira¬ 
tion largely from the craze for circulation of the Pulitzer and Hearst 
press, both new phenomena at that time in American journalism, both 
utterly without scruple in their methods of appealing to the mass ap¬ 
petite for sensation. I can assure you, however, that a study of the 
church papers of that period will show that they glorified that sordid 
conflict as a Christian crusade for righteousness and freedom quite as 
uncritically as did the daily press. 

All this is worth recalling as a measure of the change in church 
thinking that has taken place in less than fifty years. Few Christian 
churchmen today can read that speech of President McKinley's I have 
just quoted without a queasy feeling. Churchmanship of the McKinley 
type looks today like a species of indecent mental exposure, and we 
find it hard to believe that so recently a devout American churchman 
could think and talk in that way without cant, or American bishops re¬ 
ceive such a statement as evidence of the indubitable workings of Di¬ 
vine Providence. For we stand with all the searching of mind that went 
on among the churches during the Long Armistice between us and that 
day. Not all the conclusions of that armistice period seem as valid to¬ 
day for many of us as they did at the time. For instance, even the min¬ 
isters who have maintained their personal pacifism during the war are 
likely to feel that there was too much oversimplification, too much 
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swimming with the tide in the results of the famous IVovld f owiovvow 
poll in 1926. In that poll (participated in by 20,870 clergymen, an as¬ 
tonishingly high percentage of the entire Protestant ministry in the 
United States, as those of you who have ever tried to get answers to 
a questionnaire can testify) 42 per cent said that they were unwilling 
to serve even in a defensive war; 66 per cent said that the Christian 
church should refuse to sanction or support any future war; and 77 
per cent favored disarmament by the United States regardless of the 
action of other countries. At the same time “Dick” Sheppard was 
founding his Peace Pledge Union in England, in which hundreds of 
British clergy vowed that they would never again participate in or 
support a war. I do not recall such episodes for any purposes of criti¬ 
cism. What was then going on among the clergy of England and Amer¬ 
ica was only a reflection of the public disillusionment with the outcome 
of the First World War. While English parsons joined “Dick” Shep¬ 
pard in the Peace Pledge Union, you will remember, the sons of the 
British aristocracy, meeting in the Oxford Union, upheld by a majority 
vote a resolution “that this house will in no case fight for king and 
country.” And pacifist societies flourished on practically every Amer¬ 
ican college campus. 

But the revulsion of the churches against war in its modern form 
went beyond personal pacifism. It went into an examination of the 
moral pretensions of war as an institution, and a widespread rejection 
of its claims. It was not only American church bodies which during the 
Long Armistice adopted resolutions holding that war is by its nature 
a denial of the gospel of Jesus Christ and therefore to be opposed by 
the church (I could quote dozens of resolutions to that effect, as you 
well know) but when the representatives of ecumenical Christianity 
gathered in that most famous of modern church councils at Oxford in 
1937, you will remember that they registered their deliberate judgment 
that war is “a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

In other words, it seems well within the truth to say that the end 
of the Long Armistice found the Christian church, at least in the Oc¬ 
cident, thoroughly disillusioned as to the nature of modern war, the 
gains to be expected from it, or its effect upon the morality of men and 
nations. Whatever might happen under the pressures of a state at war, 
allegedly fighting for its existence, the effect of these conclusions, 
reached over that twenty-year period, could not be wholly eliminated. 
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Then came the war. T he churches, which had so widely proclaimed 
their loss of confidence in the moral pretensions of war, found them¬ 
selves parts of communities that were at war. In every case these com¬ 
munities were told that they were fighting in self-defense; in every 
case the majority mind accepted that justification for fighting; in 
every case the government, in order to procure the necessary maximum 
war effort, moved toward totalitarian controls. How would the churches 
act in such a situation ? I present this account only as a personal and 
tentative report, for I am well aware that fuller information, which 
will not be available while the war lasts, may render necessary revisions 
in some of my conclusions, and I also know that my personal views are 
certain to have affected my judgment in some particulars. But this, I 
should say, speaking in generalities is about what has happened: 

As the governments went to war they expected the same unques¬ 
tioning support from the churches they had been able to count on in 
the past. It must have come as a distinct shock, therefore, to the gov¬ 
ernments of Great Britain, Canada and the United States to find that 
they could command from the churches no such instant and all-out 
endorsement as the national emergency seemed to demand. There were, 
to be sure, professions of loyalty. For instance, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in this country—the w r eight of whose influence had, on the 
whole, been against America s entrance into the war—adopted a reso¬ 
lution which practically endorsed the governments war policies and 
effoits. But this resolution stood out almost alone among the major 
communions in its flag-waving propensities. Most of the Protestant 
churches backed and filled, blew hot and cold, struggled to achieve 
forms of words in their resolutions that would satisfy the patriotism 
of their members without committing themselves to the idea of a holy 
war on whole a most confused and sometimes confusing perform¬ 
ance which at last left the government without any religious sanction 
of being engaged in a sacred crusade, and frequently, I think it fair to 
say, left many of the members of the churches in doubt as to the degree 
of approval held by their churches for their individual participation as 
fighters. 

As an illustration of the confused course which this effort by the 
state to command the all-out blessing of the church has followed, con¬ 
sider what has happened in meetings of the Northern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion since Pearl Harbor. I choose this denomination for illustrative 
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purposes because it is so democratic in organization that it cannot be 
suspected of being controlled by any inner hierarchy, and the “mes¬ 
sengers” to its annual conventions represent a characteristic cross- 
section of middle class American Protestantism. In May 1942 the 
Northern Baptists, meeting at Cleveland and five months after Pearl 
Plarbor, had before them a resolution, introduced by the president of 
their previous convention, which said: 

In this day of decision we reaffirm our allegiance to the government and 
people of the United States in the war in which thousands of our sons and brothers 
are engaged for the preservation and assured maintenance of those essential free¬ 
doms won by generations of heroic men and women. 

In the tense debate, it was freely alleged that this resolution had been 
introduced on direct prompting from the White House, and some of 
its supporters relied on that allegation as a source of strength. By the 
close vote of 369 to 337 it was, however, defeated. Instead, the con¬ 
vention adopted this: 

We affirm our position on war taken through the years in the resolutions of 
this convention and repent of our sin in not making Christ’s way more effective. . . . 
We express our willingness to do anything for the welfare of our country, regard¬ 
less of personal cost or sacrifice, which lies within the full sanction of our indi¬ 
vidual consciences. 

That is to say, the Baptists made exactly the same reservation concern¬ 
ing the superior rights of conscience which Professor Macintosh was 
denied citizenship for making. 

Because of war conditions, there was no Northern Baptist Con¬ 
vention in 1943. In 1944, however, the denomination met again, this 
time at Atlantic City. In a dramatic scene one of the denomination’s 
best known ministers, who had lost a son in the war and announced 
that he sought suspension of the rules and immediate action because he 
had to depart on a secret mission for the government within an hour, 
secured such suspension of the convention’s rules long enough to ob¬ 
tain passage, by a heavy majority, of a resolution which contained 
such passages as these: 

The church must be the church, not a recruiting agency for any government. 
She must build morale and strengthen the foundations. . . . Wherever the battle 
joins with evil . . . “fair as the morning” she must be “as militant as an army 
with banners.” * ‘ ‘ War itself is not and cannot be made holy. . . . But while 
war itself is unholy, liberty and justice, brotherhood and human personality are 
most holy. For the overwhelming majority of all those who seek to know the 
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mind of Christ . . . when war is invoked against these holy things there is no 
alternative but to dedicate in their defense our lives, our treasure and . . . the lives 
of our children. ... We do not pray for man’s mere triumph over his brother 
man, for all have sinned and come short” and each is to God equally precious, but 
God has a stake in this war” and we dare not wait to achieve perfection before we 
rise to defend freedom and to battle for a righteous cause. . . . We will not bless 
war but we will not withhold our blessing from our sons who fight and from our 
country's cause. 

On the next day, however, the convention, evidently believing that it 
had been stampeded into action which did not represent its real con¬ 
victions, reconsidered this resolution, deleted the phrase about the 
church being “as militant as an army with banners,” substituting “as 
a messenger of Christ”; and finally struck out the entire sentence which 
I have italicized. To complete its action, the convention then approved 
the recommendation of its resolutions committee that the resolutions 
of the previous conventions on war (including the one adopted in 1942 
and quoted previously) be reaffirmed. 

There the Northern Baptists stand today. One can hardly blame 
the individual Baptists if they find this record somewhat confusing. 
It does reveal, however, that this denomination has not been swept 
into uncritical support of the national war program. Similar reports 
could be brought from other denominations. 

IV 

If one were to generalize, it would not miss the mark by much to 
say that in this war most of the churches have tried to do three things: 
(1) to hold back the armies from methods of waging war which 
outrage all humanitarian sentiments and to warn the belligerent peoples 
against such hate, self-righteousness and demand for revenge as will 
make more difficult reconciliation after the conflict; (2) to protect 
the rights of conscience of such church members of draft age as have 
felt compelled to refuse to perform any military service; (3) to pro¬ 
pose war aims and peace terms that will make possible a “just and 
durable” peace. In addition, the churches have of course carried on 
their usual ministries to those in the armed services, and have given 
invaluable aid to such causes as the Red Cross, the relief of devastated 
countries, and the U. S. O. But there has been little use of church 
facilities to help in the sale of war bonds, and recruiting sermons 
have been all but unknown. The positive contribution of the churches 
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to the war effort has followed the three lines of activity which I have 
enumerated. 

In the light of the record, it must be acknowledged that the churches 
have by no means accomplished these purposes. They have not, in 
the first place, been able to keep the methods of waging war within 
limits of humanitarian concern that would respect their opposition to 
brutality. On the contrary, they have found that war is inherently 
brutal, and that modern war inflicts its brutality indiscriminately. 
One of the most sobering illustrations of this has concerned the so- 
called “obliteration bombing” to which both American and British 
airforces have resorted. Many of you will recall the agonized protest 
against such bombing made by 27 of the most respected Christian 
leaders of this country after a pamphlet by Vera Brittain, a British 
pacifist, had recounted (relying almost wholly on material drawn 
from British and neutral sources) what happened to the civilian 
populations of Hamburg and other German cities during the mass 
bombings in the earlier stages of our attack on Germany. For myself, 
I have been especially moved by the valiant efforts which that great 
Christian publicist, Dr. J. H. Oldham, has made in his Christian 
News-Letter of London, to work out principles of bombing which 
could gain the assent of the Christian conscience. On the whole, I 
believe that no Christian publication in the world has worked harder 
than Dr. Oldham’s News-Letter to discover a Christian apologetic 
for this war or a justification of the deeds of Christians taking part 
in it. The more meaningful, therefore, has been its failure to formulate 
any “Christian” rules of bombing that could appear other than laugh¬ 
able to young men often required to release their bombs five or six 
miles above the earth, often with heavy blankets of clouds blotting 
out the targets, or at night, and usually while trying to dodge anti¬ 
aircraft fire. The impossibility of controlling the destruction spread 
by such operations has been shown by the fact that in both the Italian 
and German campaigns there have been tragic instances in which we 
have bombed our own soldiers and our own positions. In one case, 
as the public now knows, we even killed one of our own top-ranking 
generals in this fashion. In the face of the brutal facts, accordingly, 
Dr. Oldham has been forced to fall back on the position that the 
Christian conscience can approve no bombing which is not certified 
by the military authorities as falling within the category of “military 
necessity.” Yet even he, I am sure, must be aware, in the depths of his 
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mind, that such a limitation is no limitation at all. There are few 
horrors which have not been justified by warriors as “military neces¬ 
sity.” I have no doubt that some German generals believe that un¬ 
utterable atrocities such as Lidice and the death chambers in which 
Jews were exterminated in Poland were military necessities. 

Again, the churches cannot extract much satisfaction from the 
results of their efforts to protect the rights of conscience of objectors 
to war service. In this respect, the churches of the United States 
have not been able to do as much as those in England. This is an 
involved subject to which we cannot afford to give the attention it 
deserves. If you are interested in pursuing it I suggest that you read 
The Conscientious Objector and the Lazo and Conscience and the 
State by Julien Cornell, the New York lawyer who serves as counsel 
to the committee on conscientious objectors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. (New York: The John Day Company.) But as a 
measure of the church’s failure to obtain its desired ends in this matter, 
I need only call your attention to the fact that there are more than 
twice as many c.o.’s in prison in the United States now as in the last 
war; that more than half the population of the great federal prison 
at Danbury, Connecticut, is made up of c.o.’s; that a sixth of the 
entire federal prison population of the country is made up of c.o.’s; 
that prison sentences passed on these martyrs to conscience average 
30.6 months, although the average sentence for all federal prisoners 
is only 22.1 months (sentences for conscientious objection in fact 
averaging longer than for violations of the narcotics laws, the liquor 
laws, the white slave laws and the postal laws) ; that there are fifteen 
times as many c.o.’s in prison in this country as in Great Britain, 
although there are more objectors in Great Britain; and that among 
the c.o.’s not in prison but in the Civilian Public Service camps there 
has been endless debate and at times almost open revolt because of 
the widespread belief that the means approved by the churches to 
safeguard the rights of conscience have actually so operated as to 
obscure and even compromise the testimony which the c.o.’s were 
trying to offer. 

And finally, candor compels the admission that the churches have 
not been able to induce the Allied governments to go far in announcing 
peace aims on terms that they would regard as permeated by a Christian 
concern for justice and healing among the warring nations. Here, 
likewise, is a subject susceptible of extended treatment, but you prob- 
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ably have that disappointing record pretty well in mind. So for pur¬ 
poses of saving time we will let it go with this generalized observation. 
It is not a very inspiring report: Three times at bat, three swings, and 
the nearest to a hit a weak foul on the conscientious objector issue. 

V 

Something should be said, before leaving this phase of the subject, 
about the part played by the pope during the war. On the whole, I 
believe that Pius XII must be credited with having played a noble and 
humane role. He, too, has sought to induce all the belligerents to forego 
methods of warfare repugnant to humanitarian instincts. He, too, has 
warned against the growth of hate or of a demand for vengeance. 
And he, too, has tried both to implant in the minds of the heads of 
governments the principles of a just peace and to insist that the war 
shall not be prolonged a day beyond that on which the defeated become 
willing to accept the victors’ terms. As early as his Christmas allocu¬ 
tion of 1939 the pope laid down his basic five peace points: (1) that 
the security and independence of all nations must be safeguarded; 
(2) that there must be general disarmament; (3) that there must be 
an international organization to insure the loyal execution of all inter¬ 
national agreements; (4) that the economic needs of. all nations and 
peoples must be fairly met; and (5) that the peace settlement must 
be in accord with the moral law. Since then, with each succeeding 
Christmas allocution, Pius XII has made more specific his peace pro¬ 
posals. In his 1944 allocution he warned the victors that if the coming 
peace is to be more than another Long Armistice they must recognize 
it in the unity of nations by providing for quick entrance by enemy 
as well as neutral states into the general postwar organization. 

Unfortunately, the effect of the pope’s efforts to secure a generous 
and lasting peace has been seriously weakened by the shifting political 
interests of the Vatican. It is true that the Vatican takes a neutral 
position as regards all forms of government which permit the church 
to function freely. But in the actual situation which is emerging in 
Europe, so at a loss are most “liberal” elements for a program and 
so ready is Communism to present its program as the hope of a conti¬ 
nent freed from reactionary controls, that the Vatican finds itself in 
the same difficulty Mr. Churchill finds himself in, where, by showing 
preference for non-Communist or anti-Communist regimes it is in 
danger of being popularly regarded as a champion of extreme con- 
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servatism if not reaction. It is instructive to follow the series of 
addresses and state papers in which the pope is clearly struggling to 
free the church from that accusation. 

VI 

Out of all this sense of tension between the churches and the great 
war-making states of the contemporary period there has naturally 
arisen, on the part of thoughtful Christians, a call for more thorough 
and deep-going studies of the issues involved. The result has been a 
series of significant pronouncements on the relation of Christians, and 
of the Christian church as an institution, to the war, and to war as an 
institution. One of the most stimulating of these has come from the 
Baptists of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Another has been issued 
in parts—it is not yet completed—by a commission of the United 
Church of Scotland under the chairmanship of Prof. John Bailie. 
For our purpose, the most important is that published only last Novem¬ 
ber by the commission of 26 American theologians, headed by Prof. 
Robert L. Calhoun of Yale, which was called on by the Federal Council 
of Churches to draw up a report on “The Relation of the Church 
to the War in the light of the Christian Faith.” The result is a 25,000- 
word document which The Christian Century has called “the noblest 
and most illuminating statement of the Christian faith, of the nature 
of the church, of the relation of the church to the war, of the numerous 
problems which the war presents to Christian faith ... and of the 
crisis through which contemporary civilization is passing, which has 
ever been produced by American Christian scholarship.” Since I can 
do no more, under the limitations of time which are upon us here, 
than briefly summarize a few of the most important conclusions stated 
in this report, I wish to urge upon any of you who may have more than 
a superficial interest in the subject we are now considering that you 
get this document and carefully study its entire text. 

To begin with, what does this report of the Calhoun commission 
have to say about the nature of the state, and the relation of the 
church to it? Let me quote: 

The state as the chief earthly custodian of law is regarded by most Christians 
as in principle a pattern of life divinely ordained to safeguard social order against 
anarchy, justice against injustice. On these grounds it has a just claim to the loyal 
support of Christian citizens in the performance of its proper duties. It has no just 
claim to absolute or unconditional authority even within its own territorial bounds. 
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In relations both to its own subjects and to other states or persons, it is bound by 
the demands of that divine order often denoted by the terms natural and moral law, 
that is binding upon all men and human institutions. The modern secular theory 
of ultimate sovereignty for each existing state cannot be justified to Christian faith. 

The reservations in such a passage as this are even more important 
than the affirmations. The state has a just claim on the loyalty of 
Christians as long as it confines itself to its “proper duties.” It has no 
“unconditional authority.” It is bound by the “moral law.” It has no 
claim to “ultimate sovereignty.” But the commission does not stop 
there. It goes on to make its opposition to all state totalitarianism 
explicit. 

In a democratic community, the state makes no pretense to exercise political 
control over all the interests and phases of community life. Homes, schools, business, 
the press, churches—all have large areas of independent activity, not invaded by 
the state as long as they do not interfere with the maintenance of public order. In 
a totalitarian community, on the contrary, the state is in theory entitled to regiment 
all community interests and groups under complete political control. State and 
community in theory are coextensive. Such theory is antithetic to Christian belief. 

Having thus thrown down the gauntlet to all totalitarian concepts 
of state authority, this commission of American theologians goes ahead 
to define the relation of God to the war, and of the church to the war. 
In brief, it may be said that, in respect of the former, it holds that 
God is on neither side in the war, but that He takes sides “with the 
impulses toward good and against the impulses toward evil in every 
man and every group in both camps. God is not a combatant, nor a 
neutral onlooker, nor a helpless victim.” The war is, in fact, God’s 
judgment on man—not in the sense that God wills it (God does not 
will war any more than He wills slums or slavery) but in the sense 
that when men disobey or defy His will this judgment, this punishment, 
inexorably follows. “Man brings down punishment when he acts in 
violation of God’s law made dynamic by God’s will.” 

In other words, what the commission is here doing is cutting the 
church free from ideas so common in the past that a war is God’s 
judgment upon the enemy, with the corollary that the state in which 
the church is located is God’s agent to carry out this judgment. It is 
a measure of the steady approach of the church toward the Christian 
insights of the New Testament that not a whisper of this traditional 
idea remains in this report. On the contrary, there is repeated emphasis 
on the fact that all men and all nations must share in the responsibility 
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for having thwarted the will of God and so brought this judgment on 
mankind. 

With regard to the relation of the church to the war, the com¬ 
mission is equally clear that, in loyalty to its God, it cannot become a 
belligerent on one side or the other. “The true church/” it says, “cannot, 
and the institutional church ought not, act as a belligerent, not even 
as an unarmed co-belligerent, in any war.” Because the church is a 
supranational body, it must not take part in any war “as though it 
were a civil community or a constituent part or a partner of a civil 
community. ’ “In this sense,” says the commission, picking up a phrase 
which has been much used, and sometimes debated, in the American 
churches since Pearl Harbor, “the church is not at war.” 

In another passage, these theologians even go to the length of 
raising the question of the relation of the church to the war-making 
state in the institution of the chaplaincy. And while they insist on the 
necessity for the church to carry on the spiritual ministrations of the 
chaplaincy to men under the harrow of war, they warn that 

the church is not a partner of any state, however loyal church members may be as 
citizens, and its ministries are offered not as civil duties but as the church’s witness 
to a spiritual Lord of all mankind. Hence, we believe the church must persistently 
seek, on behalf of its ministers to men in the armed forces, both freedom from mili¬ 
tary restraints that hinder their work of Christian ministry, and clear recognition 
that they serve as clergy of the Church Universal rather than as officers of the 
several belligerent governments. 

The relation of that concluding observation to the American system 
of commissioning chaplains as officers in the army and navy is so clear 
that the report adds: “Many of us believe that from the standpoint of 
the church, civilian status would be preferable to military rank for 
ministers with the armed forces.” 

VII 

This is a by far too hurried and superficial examination of the 
great problems which are involved for the Christian church when the 
state makes war. In hasty summary may I say that five principal 
conclusions seem to appear: 

1. That God is not a belligerent in any war. 

2. That therefore the church is not a belligerent. It is involved in 
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the war, of course, as any institution which lives in a warring society 
is bound to be. But the church is not at war. 

3. Because of the church’s ecumenical character it must preserve 
its freedom to declare the judgment of God on the flouting of His 
will by all men and all nations which has brought on the war. 

4. The totalitarian conception of the state is always “antithetic to 
Christian belief.” 

5. Since any state, in waging modern war, goes more totalitarian 
as the war grows more “total,” the Christian church is bound to find 
itself at increasing tension with such a war-making state. 
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Chapter IV 

THE CHURCH AND THE IMPERIALIST STATE 

I 

This is a conference on “World Politics and Religion.” At no 
point does the Christian church find itself more involved in the prob¬ 
lems of politics than in its dealings with the imperialist state. Yet 
everywhere throughout its mission fields it must come to terms with 
that state. It is my intention, in this final meeting together, to direct 
your attention to some of the difficulties which are encountered in 
that relationship. 

The present war is being fought on most of the principal mission 
fields of Christianity. Where actual fighting is not in progress, large 
numbers of troops from the so-called “Christian” nations, including 
the United States, are based, as in the case of India and Iran, or large 
drafts have been made of soldiers to fight on other fronts as in most 
of Africa. Vast stretches of colonial territory have been overrun, and 
in most instances this has happened twice, with invasion and counter¬ 
invasion. What disposition of these much-fought-over lands is to be 
made at the close of the conflict? 

Here we run into an apparent contradiction between certain dec¬ 
larations of war aims and the actual course of politics in the midst of 
the war. The nearest approach to an official Allied declaration of war 
aims is to be found in the first three clauses of the Atlantic Charter: 

First, their governments seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern¬ 
ment under which they live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

It is true that much doubt has been cast on the standing of these 
declarations by their authors. President Roosevelt before his death 
spoke of them as “aspirations” never formally signed, and hinted that 
their realization is not to be expected in any near future. The non¬ 
chalance of his references to the Charter shocked even those accus¬ 
tomed to the cynicism of international politics. Yet however informal 
the method may have been by which the Charter was written, the 
record stands that it was formally approved by all the United Nations 
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—including the United Nations, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 
—in a ceremony staged with much formality at the White House on 
January 1, 1942; that it was not at that time, or indeed until very re¬ 
cently, presented to the peoples of the earth as merely a collection of 
vague future aspirations; and that the common people in both West 
and East, reading it today, do not find it ambiguous (as Mr. Churchill 
has suggested) but clear, practical and immediate in its application. 

Behind the Atlantic Charter lie the statements of. heads of state. 
To be sure, Mr. Churchill has not done much except to throw doubt 
on its meaning application. Even his recent statement to Parliament 
that “the Charter is as valid today as it ever was” is susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. But Stalin, while not mentioning the Charter, 
has said that Russia is fighting for “abolition of racial exclusiveness, 
equality of nations and integrity of their territories, liberation of en¬ 
slaved nations, (and) the right of every nation to arrange its affairs 
as it wishes.” The most unreserved expressions have come from Amer¬ 
ican leaders. Thus, in addition to the general assurance contained in 
President Roosevelt’s insistence that his Four Freedoms are to be 
regarded as attainable “everywhere in the world” in this generation, 
there is the specific declaration made by the President to the peoples 
of Asia on February 23, 1942: “The Atlantic Charter applies not only 
to the parts of the world that border the Atlantic but to the whole 
world: disarmament of aggressors, self-determination of nations and 
peoples, and the Four Freedoms.” Mr. Roosevelt repeated this promise 
on two subsequent occasions. In addition, the American government 
assumed a moral responsibility when its acting secretary of state, 
Sumner Welles, said in a speech at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
on Memorial Day, 1942, that “our victory must bring in its train the 
liberation of all peoples. Discrimination between peoples because of 
their race, creed or color must be abolished. The age of imperialism is 
ended. The right of a people to their freedom must be recognized.” 

There are the promises. On the other side is the performance, as 
yet incomplete but revealing certain definite tendencies. It now seems 
that instead of abolishing all color discriminations in Africa and rec¬ 
ognizing the right of African peoples to freedom—in line with the 
prophecy of Mr. Welles—there will be no change in the African colon¬ 
ial picture, except that the former Italian empire is to be divided among 
the victorious imperialist powers. The United States may pick up some 
African bases; France and Britain some extended stretches of terri¬ 
tory. Little disposition is shown to listen to Ethiopian pleas for parts 
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of the various Somalilands to round out the economic needs of that 
one independent African kingdom; seemingly the victors believe that 
Ethiopia should be satisfied with its restored autonomy, and consider 
itself lucky to get that. The only serious proposal for a major shift in 
the imperialist pattern in Africa of which I know was that put forward 
by Field Marshal Smuts, prime minister of the Union of South Africa, 
who argued, in the famous speech in which he invited the nations of 
western Europe in effect to join the British Empire, that control of 
colonies and mandates should be “devoluted” from the colonial office 
in London to the nearest dominions. This Smuts’ proposal has been 
fought by British liberals on the ground that it would actually subject 
the African blacks to a much more ruthless type of exploitation and 
repression than they now experience. It is not likely there are many 
Egyptians who believe that their nation has much more prospect of 
attaining genuine freedom at the end of this war than it had at the 
beginning. 

For Americans, the actual situation all over Asia is even more 
important and at the same time disquieting. Time will not permit more 
than the briefest summaries, but it can be said that in western Asia 
the United States finds itself being drawn into the almost hopeless in¬ 
volvements of the situation in Palestine ; in middle Asia it has already 
signed a guarantee of the future territorial integrity of Iran (an act, 
by the way, which makes one wonder where Mr. Stettinius got the idea, 
as set forth in his note on Poland, that it is a long-accepted tradition 
of American policy never to take any part in the territorial affairs of 
foreign governments) and seems on the point of becoming deeply 
implicated in the disposal of the oil deposits of Arabia; while in eastern 
Asia this country, after having put an end to the expansion of the 
Japanese Empire, is apparently about to make itself responsible in 
Oriental eyes for the restoration of the European empires, and may 
even acquire a Pacific island empire of its own, with naval base outposts 
not only in the former Japanese mandated islands but also in Formosa, 
Singapore and New Caledonia. 


II 

This is the picture as it stands today, however little we may like 
to look at it. On the one hand, our promises to do away with imperial¬ 
ism and the justified expectation of the dependent peoples that we shall 
do so—or shall at the very least honestly put into motion the processes 
which will, according to what Wendell Willkie called a “firm time- 
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table,” bring that end to pass. On the other hand, the colonial system 
being expanded in some quarters, confirmed in others, and restored in 
still others. And deep within all our hearts the realization that, despite 
anything that may be said in liberal quarters either in this country or 
in England, there is no present alternative to most of this, especially 
as long as there is to be in the making of the peace a Winston Church¬ 
ill who firmly believes that, in order to keep the British Empire intact, 
he must see that the imperialist system itself is kept going. 

What is actually going to happen to the people in what our current 
vocabulary calls “dependent areas” after this war ? Certain promises 
have been made. The United States has promised outright indepen¬ 
dence to the Philippines. Great Britain has promised dominion status 
to India and some form of autonomy to Burma. Holland has promised 
a reorganization of the Dutch Empire, with autonomy for Indonesia. 
It is possible to surmise that these promises will be kept in such a way 
that the people of the Philippines will be satisfied, and the people of 
India, Burma, Java and Sumatra won’t be. No one is suggesting, so 
far as I know, that the claims of the Chinese regarding Hong Kong 
will be satisfied, or indeed even seriously considered. 

With it all, it is safe to predict that the colonial system as such 
will go right on, and that within it at least three major exacerbating 
factors will continue to operate: 

First, there will be a continuation of the master-servant relation¬ 
ship inherent in ownership. There will be attempts to soften this, or to 
gloss over the realities by forms of words. Grants of limited power to 
local legislatures may seem to disguise some of the harsh facts of im¬ 
perialism. But while ultimate control and power remains somewhere 
outside the country itself, the master-servant relationship is still there. 
That is why the British dominions insisted on the Statute of West¬ 
minster. That is why most of the current talk about the obligations oi 
trusteeship toward politically immature peoples on the part of the white 
empires seems to the tinted peoples so much hypocritical eyewash. 

Second, there will be a continuation of economic exploitation, as 
the peoples of the dependent areas define that term. I am well aware 
of the arguments made by imperialist apologists which seek to prove 
that colonies and mandates are a drain on the treasuries of the em¬ 
pires, and that it is really only as a sort of international charity that 
the colonial system is maintained. Yet as long as the control of the 
economic development of an area or people is held by others, and as 
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long as the returns from that development flow principally to the coffers 
of others, the people of the region thus developed will regard them¬ 
selves as exploited. India today furnishes an example of what I am 
talking about, although almost any British publicist, if you bring up 
the matter, will at once begin to talk about how Britain is a debtor to 
India, and would almost make you believe that after the war India 
should launch a lend-lease program to lift poor old busted England 
out of the bog of bankruptcy. 

Third, there will be a continuation of color discriminations, en¬ 
forced by the whites in colonial areas. It is not true to say, as frequent¬ 
ly it is said, that there are no color lines drawn in French colonies or in 
Dutch. In some respects the lines are less hard and fast in Dutch colo¬ 
nies than in British and American, and they are still more relaxed in 
French. But they are there—and every black, brown and yellow man 
knows it. It is conceivable that the white may show a little more sense 
about flaunting his claims of color superiority after the experiences of 
this war, but I am by no means sanguine. I fear, on the contrary, that 
the very fact that he feels his empire system under pressure will make 
him the more insistent upon enforcing the social discriminations which 
advertise his claim to the right to possess and rule the empires. Only 
in Russia will you find a preponderantly white nation which honestly 
means to put into effect such promises as that of Sumner Welles which 
I have already quoted: “Discrimination between peoples because of 
their race, creed or color must be abolished.” 

III 

Now all this makes trouble for the Christian churches on many 
fronts. The areas where the things of which I have been speaking, are 
happening, or seem about to happen, are areas within which the 
churches are seeking to carry on what they regard as their divinely 
ordained missionary activities. Moreover, they believe that never were 
such activities as much needed as they will be at the end of this war, 
when almost every traditional missionary method may be put to good 
use in bringing that rapprochement of peoples without which there 
can be no lasting peace. Although I do not have the time to go into 
the matter now, I think it true that a more reasonable and convincing 
case for Christian missions can be made on the basis of the postwar 
crisis than has been possible for many decades past. Nevertheless, 
there can be no escaping the fact that the continuation of the imperial- 
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ist system will place upon the churches, in their endeavors to resurrect 
and expand their missions, almost unbearable handicaps. To under¬ 
stand why I say this, consider only three facts: 

First, the restoration of the colonial system will seem a betrayal 
of pledges or implied promises to practically all native peoples. Wen¬ 
dell Willkie had begun to worry about the effect of that fact on the 
future status of all Americans in the Orient, as those of you who have 
read One World know. But the effect on the status of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries is likely to be peculiarly distressing. For these people inevi¬ 
tably stand in the position of recommending an ethics, a morality, a 
philosophy of life which, if not presented as superior to all others, the 
missionary must at least regard as of very great worth. Otherwise, 
why does he try to carry it abroad? Yet the missionary can seldom, 
if ever, disengage himself from his national and cultural background. 
So it will come to pass, if the imperialistic system is restored and con¬ 
tinued after the war, that the Christian missionary in colonial areas 
will be seen against what the people of those areas regard as a back¬ 
ground of broken promises and governmental deceit and immorality. 
Devoted charitable service on the part of individual missionaries may 
lessen the weight of this handicap, but it will never remove it. The 
effect upon the Christian mission, considered as a whole, is likely to 
be deplorable. 

Second, and even more importantly, in the projection of its in¬ 
terests to colonial areas the church soon finds its efforts confused, if 
not confounded, by the marked divergence between its teachings as 
to the supreme worth of every individual, the wrong of exploitation 
and the iniquity of racial discrimination in the sight of God and the 
actual practices of the dominant whites in the colonies. The antagon¬ 
ism felt by white traders and officials to missionaries has long been one 
of the stock appurtenances of plays, movies and stories dealing with 
colonial regions. It is no figment of the novelist’s imagination. Some¬ 
times this antagonism roots in personal factors; not all missionaries 
are easy to live with. (And, I might add, not all traders or consuls are 
either.) But more often this antagonism roots in the situation, and its 
existence is in a way a tribute to the missionary. It grows out of the 
fact that, insofar as the trader or the representative of a banking com¬ 
bine or of a government is engaged in exploiting or repressing the 
people of these areas, to that extent he instinctively sees in the repre¬ 
sentative of the Christian church a threat to his own future. The mis- 
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sionary is, in the eyes of hosts of other whites in Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the seas, a trouble-maker. He is often accused of “ruin¬ 
ing the natives”! Which is to say, in telling them that they stand equally 
as well in the sight of God as any white man, the missionary puts ideas 
in their heads that finally come to fruition in all sorts of revolutionary 
movements. In this difficult situation, it sometimes happens that the 
missionary proves himself a white man first, and an Englishman or 
an Amei ican or a Belgian or whatnot second, and a Christian emissary 
only third. But the situation will be more difficult for the Christian 
churches after the war, because in many colonial areas the period of 
missionary pioneering is about over and the church now depends for 
its leadership and expansion largely on an indigenous ministry which 
is under no temptation to twist the gospel into accord with the convo¬ 
lutions of British or American or Belgian or other Occidental preju¬ 
dices. On this ground also, therefore, the church in a colonial region 
after the war will find itself at increased tension with the imperialist 
state. 

Third, any revival of the imperialist system will make trouble for 
the church because the whole weight of the tradition of the New Tes¬ 
tament is on the side of freedom. I do not now need to go over the 
arguments as to the religious source of the democratic idea; you know 
them too well. They have all come to light again in the resistance which 
the churches of Europe have offered to the tyrannies recently bedevil¬ 
ing that unhappy continent. The difficulty in which the church finds 
itself in a colonial region where the dream of freedom has taken pos¬ 
session of men’s minds is well illustrated by the contrast between the 
status of the Christian enterprise at present in China and India. There 
are many Christian missionaries, and more Christian pastors and teach¬ 
ers, in India who have shown their sympathy for the aspirations to 
independence which have found expression in the Indian National 
Congress party. On the whole, however, I think it fair to say that the 
Christian movement in India has tended to stress the Pauline injunc¬ 
tions about accepting constituted authority. Individual Christians here 
and there have made trouble for the government of India, but in the 
main the British have felt that they could rely on the Christian com¬ 
munity as a source of support for the British rule. It is very seldom 
that you will hear a missionary whose field is in India speaking in 
much criticism of the British colonial regime. Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
is so conspicuous an exception as to prove the rule, and it is worth 
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noting that, having come to this country on furlough, Dr. Jones is now 
denied a British visa to return to India. Most Indian nationalists, I 
find, tend to regard the Christians in India as lacking in sympathy for 
the idea of Indian freedom. The result is a gulf between the Christian 
movement and the national leadership in that country which may pro¬ 
duce tragic consequences—both for the church and for India if these 
national leaders ever attain real control in their own household. On 
the other hand, the missionary in China has been under no pressure 
to act as apologist for a colonial power. The Christian enterprise in 
China has never failed to give encouragement to every Chinese effort 
to make China's independence a reality and to build her up for the 
great future in the Orient which should be hers. As a result, it is seldom 
that you will find a missionary from China who does not believe himself 
to be en rapport with the Chinese people, and for whom the Chinese 
do not show the liveliest respect. The only notable exception is in the 
relations of the Christians in China with the communist movement 
there, and in that instance a special problem is created by the avowedly 
anti-religious orientation of communism. But even in that instance, it 
is not at all uncommon to find both missionaries and Chinese Christian 
pastors from the communist regions who have cordial relations with 
the communists because the communists, despite their ideological prej¬ 
udices, have become convinced that these Christians are truly seeking 
to help China advance along the road to genuine freedom and strength. 

Two weeks ago, at the Cleveland conference held by the Protest¬ 
ant churches of this country to study the requirements of a just and 
lasting peace, any thoughtful observer could see a striking illustration 
of the way in which the Christian church finds itself at tension with 
all efforts to restore or extend the imperialist system. The Cleveland 
conference, as was inevitable, devoted much of its attention to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a postwar world organization. It wanted 
to call on the churches to support these proposals, but it felt that it 
could do so in good conscience only if they were amended in many im¬ 
portant respects. Chief among these was the demand that they must 
be altered to offer more effective safeguards of the rights of small na¬ 
tions and a more clearly defined method by which the international 
organization could protect the peoples of dependent areas against mal¬ 
administration of colonies or of mandates and could see that they were 
given every encouragement and opportunity to advance rapidly along 
the road to full self-government. Unanimously, with a lack of debate 
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which made one wonder whether the delegates fully realized all that 
was involved, the conference resolved that the Christian churches have 
“a responsibility to champion” the “right to freedom” of all dependent 
peoples, and to “call upon our government and others: (1) to proclaim 
self-government as the goal for all dependent peoples: (2) where 
dependent peoples are ready for self-government to give it now; (3) 
otherwise to initiate progressive steps suitable for each area for achiev¬ 
ing that goal; and (4) in the interim to provide that all such areas shall 
be administered under the supervision of w r orld organization.” The 
significance of those resolutions may not be immediately apparent. But 
this much can at least be said about them : If the Christian church stands 
by those resolutions, if it agitates for them, if it presses them upon 
the attention of imperialist governments and dependent peoples, it will 
quickly find itself at odds with the state over a large part of the area of 
its missionary operations. 

IV 

This brings us to the question of the future of the Christian mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. I have already indicated that, rightly conceived, 
there is a greater need for and justification of that enterprise today 
than for years past. The task of the churches in sending out mission¬ 
aries will not, however, be primarily that of trying to gain converts. 
Rather it will be that of trying to heal the wounds of war, to re-establish 
the sense of human solidarity across all boundary lines, to mediate the 
values of one culture to another (and by that I have in mind a two- 
way process), and to rally men of all cultures and nationalities to 
a supranational loyalty. Because the ecumenical church is the one in¬ 
stitution which has preserved its ecumenicity through the war, it bears 
a special responsibility to undertake this latter task. I have just said 
that the church will not carry on its mission to gain converts, but in 
this sense it will. It will go after converts to the idea of an inclusive 
human brotherhood sharing an inclusive, supranational loyalty to a 
Divine Father of all, and to his Kingdom of Heaven which is above 
all the kingdoms of this earth and which men enter as they do His will. 

Perhaps you will agree with that. Perhaps you too regard that as 
the missionary task which lies immediately ahead of the Christian 
churches when this war ends. But immediately your sense of world 
realities begins to operate and you ask, How much of this sort of thing 
can be done? Actually, in some countries as Japan, or India, or China, 
or in practically all parts of Africa, how far can the emissaries of the 
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church go without being, on the one hand, mocked by the nature of the 
society from which they come or, on the other, precluded from prose¬ 
cuting their mission by the arm of government insistent on maintain¬ 
ing the status quo? I do not know. I fear that they cannot go very far 
without running into both these kinds of difficulties. But of course 
that in no way alters their responsibility, if they believe in the truth 
and saving nature of the Christian gospel, to push their mission to the 
utmost limit of their ability. 

Of one thing I am sure. In the increasing tensions which will follow 
this war between the imperialist powers and dependent peoples roused 
to the hope of freedom, the Christian missionary enterprise cannot 
attempt to maintain a neutral position and survive. Where the issue 
involved is that of human freedom, the church cannot take the side of 
repression or slavery. If it does, it is doomed, not only because of the 
bitterness it will engender among the people to whom it is trying to 
commend the Christian gospel but even more because it has been false 
to that gospel. Yet this inherent propensity to encourage all efforts 
toward freedom may, under imperialism, create situations in which 
open missionary work may become impossible. The present strain 
which has developed between the Christian missionary societies com¬ 
posing the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and the 
British government over the pledge which missionaries and boards are 
required to give before they are permitted to work in India is a case 
in point. 

For some years past—in fact, ever since the Indian nationalist 
movement began to assume impressive proportions after the First 
World War—all missionary societies of non-British incorporation or 
employing non-Britishers as missionaries have been required to give 
a pledge to the British government on behalf of their workers in India 
“that all due obedience and respect should be given by its members to 
the lawfully constituted government, in whatever part of India-Burma 
they may be, and that, while carefully abstaining from political affairs, 
it is its desire and purpose that its influence, insofar as it may be 
properly exercised in such matters, should be so exerted in loyal co¬ 
operation with government, and that it will only employ agents who 
will work in this spirit.” Several American missionaries have been ex¬ 
pelled from India for failing, in the eyes of the government, to keep 
this pledge. India is the only place in the world in which the imperialist 
authorities exact such a pledge of support as the price of doing mis- 
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sionary work. As you can easily understand, the giving of this pledge 
has been interpreted by Indian nationalists as automatically lining the 
missionaries up on the side of a continuation of the imperialist regime. 
This matter came to a head at the annual meeting of the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions Conference of North America, held in Toronto in January. At 
that meeting the representatives of 125 mission boards operating from 
this continent, on a motion made by the representative of the Church 
of England in Canada, voted unanimously to ask the British to drop 
the requirement of such a pledge. If the British government refuses 
to do so, these mission boards then face the possibility of feeling a 
moral obligation to withdraw their representatives from India in order 
to seek to hold the confidence of the Indian people themselves. This, 
as I have said, is but one more illustration of the growing tension be¬ 
tween the churches and the imperialist state. 

Those of you who are in touch with American church life know 
that at the present moment most of the major denominations are raising 
large special funds for postwar purposes. As I move about among the 
churches it seems to me that there is a widespread expectation that, 
by the proper employment of these special funds, a period of greatly 
expanded missionary activity may be launched immediately after the 
war, in which the so-called overseas mission of the Christian church 
will reach a pitch of effectiveness never attained before. Although no 
one would put it so crudely, the idea behind many of these campaigns 
seems to be that all the churches need to do is to go out now and get 
the money, and then their emissaries will be able to go out after the 
fighting stops and get the converts. Sufficient generosity on the part 
of western Christians will save the world for Christ! 

I dislike to seem to be throwing cold water on any idealistic im¬ 
pulses, but all such ideas are not only sadly mistaken ; they are capable 
of doing untold harm. It is going to take a lot more than money to get 
the Christian enterprise in colonial areas straightened away for pro¬ 
ductive service in the postwar period. In fact, the money element is 
going to be almost the smallest in the entire equation. The controlling 
issue is not going to be how many missionaries, but what kind of mis¬ 
sionaries. By that I mean missionaries with what relation to the peo¬ 
ples of these colonies, and with what relation to the imperial authorit- 
ties. To meet this problem it is quite conceivable that there should be 
no Occidental or Caucasian missionaries at all, or almost none. In any 
event, the requirement at bottom will be to win again and hold the con- 
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fidence of peoples who are all afire with the dream of freedom, yet 
who believe they are being denied the fulfillment of that dream by the 
selfish interests of Occidental empires. Out of all the major mission 
fields, as I have already indicated, China is probably the only one in 
which the representatives of the Christian church will not have to go 
clear back to that fundamental requirement when the war ends and 
begin to establish their status as true friends of the people all over 
again. Until they do that, there will be such popular suspicion of their 
good faith and ultimate purpose as will render all their good works in¬ 
effective. 

But in doing that, it is all but inevitable that these representatives 
of the churches wdll come into conflict with the colonial governments. 
Certainly they will do so if those governments, whatever their protes¬ 
tations, are really intent on preserving the imperial order for an indef¬ 
inite time to come. The voice of the Christian church as the voice of 
freedom cannot be acceptable to political regimes which, though they 
may use high-sounding terms about “trusteeship” or even “mandates, 
are still engaged in ruling against the will and desire of the ruled. For 
this reason, I believe that we must expect increasing tension between 
the churches and the imperialist state. There are hard days ahead for 
Christian missions. 

And now, closing, may I say a few words about the total problem 
of the relation between the Christian church and the modern totali¬ 
tarian state. I realize that in these four gatherings I have only touched 
the edges of this problem, and that in a most superficial manner. When, 
upon the invitation of your committee in charge of this conference, 
I light-heartedly gave the topics on which I would attempt to speak, I 
thought that while I could by no means open up the entire subject I 
could rather easily point out the elements which lie at the heart of sev¬ 
eral of its important phases. I do not feel that I have been able to do this. 
I have barely scratched the surface of even the very restricted aspects 
of the problem which I had intended to discuss while here. 

I am convinced, however, that this is to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant issues before both church and society after this war. Once you 
begin to inquire into it you quickly discover its almost endless rami¬ 
fications and how far we are from anything approaching a solution, 
either in theory or in actuality. I honestly believe that we are in better 
position to wrestle with this problem in the United States than in most 
other countries, including England, for it is not complicated for us by 
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the existence of an established church. But so far as these discussions of 
mine are concerned, the most I can hope is that a few of you may be 
awakened to the new importance of this problem and moved to enter on 
a study of it which will be both searching and inclusive. If I have 
planted a single seed here that will bear fruit a decade or two decades 
hence in one really thoroughgoing book on the relation of the organized 
forms of the Christian religion to the organized forms of the totalitarian 
state, then my presence here has not been wholly a waste of your time 
and my own. I shall be content. 

I view the present situation with regret; I view the future with 
alarm. I do so because, as I have said, I fear that we are only at the 
beginning of a trend toward an omnicompetent government. I fear 
that trend as much in this country as elsewhere. I fear it because I 
believe that the economic and political problems before mankind will 
seem so incapable of solution under any other sort of regime that men 
will come to regard the power of the state as their last hope. It seems 
to me that the drift in this direction in this country in the years leading 
up to the war has been too clear to be mistaken. It might be of interest 
for you who are economists or political scientists to try to determine 
how large a part of the population of the United States is already 
dependent for a considerable proportion of its livelihood on subsidies, 
direct or indirect, or direct payroll checks from the government. This 
trend will, I believe, almost inevitably gain in strength after the war, 
for I expect that within a decade we will then be confronted by the 
threat of such mass unemployment and consequent social catastrophe 
that only a huge and inclusive program of government planning will 
seem to hold out hope of salvation. I am not now condemning planning. 
Anyone can see that we could well have done with more of it in the past 
than we had. But it does no good to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
successful operation of a program of government planning requires a 
constant accumulation of power by the government. For when the gov¬ 
ernment’s plan runs into difficulties—and it is bound to run into diffi¬ 
culties since human beings cannot be counted on always to react to new 
regulations as the authors of those regulations have expected, as any 
of the officials in our wartime OPA and WFA can testify—when the 
government’s plan runs into difficulties, then the government is forced 
to seek new powers to deal with the new hindrances. We have seen 
that again and again during this period of wartime planning. But this 
gradual accumulation of power in the hands of governmental authority 
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moves us ever closer to the actuality of a totalitarian control, even 
though we here in America can be counted on never to call it by that 
name. You remember that the late Huey Long, with his instinctive 
understanding of our character, once said that if fascism ever came to 
America we will call it anti-fascism. Similarly, if totalitarianism comes 
we can be counted on to call it democracy or the New Liberty or some¬ 
thing equally beguiling. 

Yet along with this fear of trends toward totalitarian powers for 
government goes my profound belief that at all costs the freedom of 
man must be preserved. Not man as simply an atom in the structure of 
a monolithic society, but man as an individual, man as man. If I have 
the slightest understanding of the Christian Gospel, this lies at the 
very foundation. I believe in the freedom of man because I believe in 
the God revealed by Jesus Christ. And a free church for man’s worship 

is, I believe, essential to that freedom. I am not arguing, here, as I trust 
you will note, that freedom of religion comes before all man’s other 
freedoms, or is the foundation on which other freedoms are based. I 
frequently hear that asserted in church circles, but it seems to be an 
incorrect analysis of the actualities of the problem. The truth, as I see 

it, is that when you have freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom to organize—or in other words the usual 
civil liberties that should be in any Bill of Rights—you also, in the 
nature of the case, get freedom of religion. It is a concomitant of these 
other freedoms, neither a precursor of them nor distinct from them. 
Anything that is granted to the churches over and above these civil 
freedoms is not a right, but a privilege. If, as sometimes happens, a 
state is prevailed upon to grant something called religious freedom to 
a church when these other freedoms are not accorded in the state, 
then such church freedom is not only held in precarious tenure, but it 
is also generally held only by one church group to the disadvantage 
of all others. If the Vatican had perceived this, and adapted its policies 
to it, we would all have escaped a lot of trouble. In other words, the 
requirement of freedom for the church does not differ from the re¬ 
quirement of freedom for the citizen. The church which has the free¬ 
dom which a truly free citizen can expect as his right, has all the free¬ 
doms which it can possibly use. But it is because the state, in its trend 
toward totalitarian controls, progressively whittles down all civil lib¬ 
erties, that the liberty of the church has become of such importance for 
man’s future. 
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What, then, is the responsibility of the Christian church? I am 
sorry that I have not been able here to develop my answer to that ques¬ 
tion at length. But, briefly, let me summarize it under these four heads: 

First, I believe that the Christian church exists to proclaim the na¬ 
ture and the will of the Christian God. This comes before everything 
else. This it must do unceasingly. It is good to see the church, after a 
period of distraction caused by the claims of social reform, getting 
back to first principles and beginning to put its primary emphasis here 
where it belongs. Who is this God whom we say we worship, and what 
does He require of man? 

Second, I believe that the church has a responsibility to keep itself 
free from any form of state subsidy or control. This, you may say, 
relates to the question of state churches, and it does. But it also relates 
to a lot of other things, as, for example, the exemption of churches and 
their property from taxation, and the use of state funds—perhaps I 
should say the pursuit of state funds—for all sorts of church enter¬ 
prises. 

Third, I believe that the church has a responsibility to act as the 
herald of internationalism in all its necessary forms as over against 
the nationalism which is driving us toward catastrophe. It has this re¬ 
sponsibility everywhere, but probably nowhere more than in this Unit¬ 
ed States of America. For it is only in this country and in the vast 
U.S.S.R. that the autarchy of nationalism now seems to hold out hope 
of a solution of our problems of livelihood and power. What institu¬ 
tion more than the ecumenical church is called upon to make clear to 
men the deceptive nature of such hopes? 

Finally, I believe that the time has come when the church must 
take with new seriousness its responsibility to act as monitor to the 
state in terms of requirements of the moral law. Here is the point at 
which the church must recapture its prolific fire and its prophetic sig¬ 
nificance. One of the things which kept the Chinese Empire alive as 
long as it stayed alive—and that was longer than any other empire in 
history—was the institution known as the censor, the man of unim¬ 
peachable character and tested moral insight who at any time had 
immediate access to the person of the emperor, in order to warn that 
absolute monarch of any wanderings from the line of conduct laid down 
by China's sages. That, you know, when you think of Nathan before 
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David, Elijah before Ahab, Jeremiah before Jehoiakim, Amos at 
Bethel, was also the role of the Hebrew prophets. And that must be 
the role of the Christian church in its relations with the modern state. 
It has, to its glory, been the role of the church in the presence of many 
of the totalitarian tyrannies which have plagued Europe in recent 
years. It must continue to be its role everywhere as long as the trend 
toward concentration of power in the hands of the state continues. 

So I would close where I began, with old Thomas Hobbes and his 
Leviathan, the state, “that mortal God to which we owe our peace and 
defense. ,, For the Christian church, while time lasts, there can be no 
truce with any mortal God. 
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PART II 

By Rev. Charles C. Miltner 
Chapter V 

THE BEARING OF THEOLOGY ON WORLD POLITICS 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—May I, before all else, 
congratulate the Faculty Committee on Religious and Spiritual Activ¬ 
ities of the University of Oregon on organizing this conference. It 
directs attention to the most important problem of this trubled period. 
I believe with M. Maritain, that “the problem of Christian politics 
is one of life and death for our times. The evils overwhelming the 
world today are exactly the final result of the idea current in the classic 
age according to which politics can not and must not be Christian be¬ 
cause it is considered a pure technique, an art intrinsically independent 
of ethics and religion, and whose only law is the quickest material 
success by any means at all, so long as they are efficacious.” 1 

Whether critics pronounce this conference a success or not, the 
university will have rendered a genuine service to the community by 
its leadership in bringing this problem out into the open and providing 
an opportunity for its public discussion. May I acknowledge also my 
deep appreciation for the privilege accorded me of taking part in the 
discussion. 

We must begin, I believe, in the fact of a popular prejudice. Not 
only before all relevant evidence is in, but even before much of it is 
considered at all. many people assert that religion has and should be 
allowed to have nothing to do with politics. They seem to think that 
because there is a separation of Church and State, because there is no 
official State religion, because religion has to do with the supernatural 
order and the state with the natural, that religion and politics nowhere 
stand on common ground, that though their interests may at times be 
parallel, they are never identical. Accordingly, clergymen are charged 
with inconsistency, at least with that, if, as the saying goes, they “med¬ 
dle in politics” and, quite apart from the sorry figure they usually cut, 
they are made to feel that they have stepped out of bounds when they 
publicly take up the cudgels for some particular candidate, or worse 
still, become a candidate for public office themselves. 


1 Religion and the Modern World, p. 16. 
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Many feel on this subject like the business man that said to his 
pastor, who had presumed to give him some advice on labor relations: 
“Padre, you go from your sacristy to your sanctuary, and attend to 
your business, and I’ll go from my home to my factory and attend to 
mine.” What both the practical politician and the practical business 
man forget, of course, is that political activities and economic activi¬ 
ties are moral activities, and that morals, as I shall show later, are nec¬ 
essarily tied in with theology, the science of religion. Like the Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutchman who told his boy “to go out and tie the dog loose/’ 
they believe in tying politics loose from religion. My present task will 
be to tie it up to religion, that is, to show that politics is subordinate to 
both ethics and moral theology. 


II 

It is customary nowadays to limit the term science to the physical 
sciences, to such as conduct their investigations by accurate measure¬ 
ments and establish their conclusions by the aid of mathematics. I shall, 
however, use it also in its earlier sense as any body of systematic and 
verifiable knowledge of some definite object, built up by logical pro¬ 
cedures from a specific point of view. In that sense, theology and 
ethics as well as politics are sciences. The field of scientific investiga¬ 
tion is as broad as reality itself. One and the same thing may be studied 
from many different points of view, and it is the point of view from 
which the object is investigated that distinguishes one science from an¬ 
other, while what determines the hierarchy of the sciences is the relative 
breadth and nobility of their respective objects. Now theology deals 
with God and the sum total of his relations to the universe and man. It is 
therefore rightly conceded the highest position among the sciences. It 
undertakes to tell us not only how we came from God, but also how, by 
our free and deliberate actions, and the assistance of His grace, we can 
return to Him. Our moral activities therefore fall within the field of 
theology. But they also fall within the fields of ethics and politics. The 
same object, the free actions of men, is therefore common to three 
distinct sciences. These sciences are distinct from one another. Theol¬ 
ogy investigates human acts in the light of both revelation and reason. 
Ethics, exclusively in the light of reason, “considers them in regard 
to our last end, both in our character as individuals and members of 
society.” 2 Politics studies only one section or area of them, that is, 


2 Cronin, Science of Ethics, vol. 2, p. 1. 
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our actions as citizens or members of society only ,and directs the 
lawgiver as to the best way to rule the citizens so as to obtain the ends 
of society.” 3 

Theology then, ethics and politics do have some common ground, 
even though their respective viewpoints are specifically different. Ac¬ 
cording to the principles stated, ethics is subordinate to theology as 
reason is to revelation, and politics is subordinate to ethics as part is 
to whole. No theologian as theologian claims any right to have a say 
in the practical affairs of business or politics. But as a theologian he 
has a perfect right to speak out on the moral right and wrong of human 
conduct in business or politics or in any other truly human enterprise. 
1 here is no such thing as an economic man or a political man in the 
sense that while earning a living and accumulating wealth, or direct¬ 
ing affairs of state, he is immune from the laws of moral conduct. 
Speaking on these questions from that angle, he may plunge into poli¬ 
tics as deeply as he likes without making apologies to anyone. “Let 
us not forget, warns Maritain, “that the social and economic and 
the political are intrinsically dependent on ethics, and that, by this 
title, for this formal reason, the social, the economic and the political 
are concerned with eternal life, and therefore the pastoral ministry of 
the church.” 4 


Ill 

What then is the bearing of theology on politics? I say politics, 
and not World politics, because it is irrelevant so far as the applica¬ 
tion of theological truths to politics is concerned whether the political 
unity be a single state, a national federation of states, or a family of 
nations. I shall then consider the bearing of theology first on political 
theory and then on practical statecraft. 

Political activity belongs to the genus of social activity, and at the 
center of every social problem, whether political or moral, is man. 
One’s convictions on the origin, nature and destiny of man necessarily 
determine one s judgment on his claim to an inherent dignity, to an 
inviolable personality, to freedom of choice, to rights that are truly 
inalienable, and therefore to a degree of independence from the society 
of which he is a part, and to an unimpeded access to such an amount of 
the goods of this earth as will enable him to live, not only on a sub¬ 
sistence level, but in a manner consonant with his full nature as a man. 

3 Ibid. " " -- 

4 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 203. 
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On those convictions too will hinge our judgment as to his rightful 
place in the cosmos and in society, and also as to his obligation to sub¬ 
mit to law and government, and the limitations that are to be placed 
on the civil power in its relationships with him. Finally, the very nature 
of society itself, its end and purpose, the purpose and functions of gov¬ 
ernment, are contingent upon one’s convictions as to where he came 
from, what he is and whither he is going. 

Now theology has a great deal to say about man, for its rightful 
province is not merely God, his attributes and his operations in the 
world, but also and very specifically, the sum-total of men’s relation¬ 
ships to God, that is, religion. 

The relevant teachings of Catholic theology on man which show 
its bearing on political theory may be briefly summarized as follows: 
1) In origin, he is a product of the creative act of God; 2) in nature, 
he is a duality of material body and spiritual soul; that soul or vital 
principle, is the proximate principle of his being and of his being what 
he is; its attributes are unity, simplicity, spirituality and immortality; 
it is endowed with intelligence, a cognitive power distinct from and 
superior to the external senses and imagination, and with a will that is 
capable of making choices that are fully free; 3) as to the ultimate 
purpose of his life, as he was made by God, so he was made for God, 
and destined to enjoy eternal life with Him. 

He is therefore, a complete being, a person, existing in his own 
right, yet not self-sufficient. He is essentially dependent upon God and 
subordinate to his will. He is by nature rational, yet with a reason stand¬ 
ing in need of Divine Revelation. Fie is by nature a moral being, and 
so subject to law ingrained in his very being and recognized by his 
reason, a subject of duties and holder of rights with which no temporal 
society may legitimately interfere. He is both by nature and practical 
necessity a social being, for he has the gift of language, and can not 
by himself reach the physical, moral or intellectual perfection of which 
he is capable. Fie is therefore subject also, within limits, to the laws of 
the society of which he is a part. As a part, he is in some respects sub¬ 
ordinate to the whole, but he ever retains his full individuality, because 
the unity of society is a moral unity only. Together with his fellows, 
he pursues the common good, but his individual good can never be 
wholly identified with it. The individual man has a vocation for the 
infinite; society has a vocation only for temporal peace and prosperity. 

These Catholic theological teachings on man are for the greater 
part accepted also by our moral philosophers. I say, for the greater part, 
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because while theology may and does use reason as one of its means of 
proof, philosophy may not employ the authority of faith to establish 
any of its conclusions. If now we apply them to political theory, we 
shall find 1) that the origin of civil society or the state is to be found, 
not in some gregarious instinct nor in any social contract, but in the 
natural practical needs of men as men. Civil society is simply an indis¬ 
pensable means to the normal development of our physical, intellectual 
and moral powers. Professor DeWulf, summarizes the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas on this problem as follows: “Man is called by 
nature to live in society; for he needs many things which are necessary 
to life, and which by himself he cannot procure for himself. Whence it 
follows that man naturally becomes part of a group to procure him the 
means of living well. He needs assistance for two reasons: first, in 
order that he may obtain the elementary necessities of life ; this he does 
in the domestic circle of which he is a part. Every man receives from his 
parents life and nourishment and education; and the reciprocal aid of 
the family members facilitates the mutual provision of the necessities 
of life. But there is a second reason why the individual is helped by the 
group, of which he is a part, and in which alone he finds his adequate 
well beging. And this is, that he may not only live but live the good life, 
—which is enabled by the opportunities of social intercourse.” 5 

For a number of years the human infant depends upon parental 
care in the home, the primal society, for his physical needs and the be¬ 
ginnings of his mental and moral training. Being free, he is under the 
necessity of constructing by long and arduous study the whole moral 
order of his life. As he alone among earthly creatures has the power 
of making right choices, so he alone has the power of mistaken choice, 
of blundering and of becoming his own worst enemy. During his whole 
life he needs to strive methodically to develop a set of virtues or good 
habits which will enable him steadfastly to make those choices which 
his reason and the counsel of wise and qualified leaders make him cer¬ 
tain are right. Such work can be accomplished only in the midst of and 
by the assistance of his fellows, that is, in society. 

It follows 2) from theological considerations that the state exists 
for the good of the citizen, and not the other way round, that the citizen 
exists for the good of the state. One of the most basic doctrines of theol¬ 
ogy is that, since man was created by God, his supreme good and final 
end is God. It follows therefore that all else in human life including 

5 Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, p. 226. 
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the state and government must be directly or indirectly in the nature 
of a means to that end. In the words of our Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence : ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.’’ Both in 
nature and in time, as the possessors of rights and duties, individuals 
are prior to the state, and they organize and set up governments to 
secure and enjoy the rights which as men they possess. The state is an 
agency which the collectivity employs po attain by concerted effort those 
good and necessary things which each working in isolation from the 
other could never acquire. 

Another reason why the individual can not be wholly subordinated 
to the state as his supreme good is that there is nothing which the state 
has to offer that can fully satisfy the desires of the individual and so 
enable him to attain the perfection and the happiness of which he is 
capable. Every one in his actions seeks to attain some end, to acquire 
some object or good which will in some way make him more perfect 
and therefore happier than he was before. Otherwise his actions would 
have no meaning. That some seek wrong ends, or good ends wrongly, 
does not disprove this fact. It only proves that, being both free and 
limited in intelligence, they can refuse to seek what they know to be 
good, or that they are capable of mistaken choice. No one has yet dis¬ 
covered a heaven on earth. From the days of King Solomon onward, the 
cry of disillustioned men who have tried to do so has ever been the vanity 
of vanities and all is vanity. Since nothing transcends the natural but 
the supernatural, or God himself, then either He is the ultimate destiny 
of man, or man, among all living things, is destined never to reach the 
perfection of which he is capable. In that case, he would be an anomaly 
among living things, and nothing would be available but a counsel of 
despair. 

The state then, according to Christian theology and contrary to 
the doctrine of Aristotle and of pagan philosophers of all time, is sub¬ 
ordinated to the good of the citizens as a means to live the good life and 
to reach their personal destiny. “For Aristotle, 1 ” writes De Wulf, “the 
prime duty is to be a good citizen, and to increase one’s civic virtue. 
For the scholastic philosopher, the prime duty is to give to life a human 
value, to be a good man, and the state should help each of its members to 

6 Loc. cit. 228. 
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become such,” 6 something much more comprehensive and which in¬ 
directly makes for better citizens. 

There is then, despite the obligation of the citizen to obey state 
laws, an area of personal freedom on which the state may not rightly 
trespass. In other words, if the individual has a personal destiny to 
attain, set for him by the Creator, then he has certain duties imposed on 
him by the Creator to attain that destiny, and all the rights necessary to 
fulfill those duties. These are the “Rights of man” precisely as man. 
which spring from the natural law and derive their validity from the 
worth of personality itself. 

The basis in metaphysics for this ethical doctrine that the indi¬ 
vidual citizen has the right to pursue his happiness or personal destiny 
without interference from the state is that human personality alone 
is a substantiality. In other words, the state is not a real being; it has 
no existence apart from the members of which it is composed. There 
are indeed similarities between the physical person, or human being, 
and the state or moral being. But whereas the physical person is a real 
being with an intelligence and a will and a soul, the state or corporation 
is no more than a fictitious person. It is not, as Kant would say, a thing- 
in-itself it is an organism only by way of analogy. 

Similarly, the notions of “popular will,” “the public mind,” “the 
collective soul” are analogies indicating similarities. But a similarity 
implies a likeness with a difference, and here the difference is between 
real and moral being. The well known analogy of Saint Paul between 
the members of the church and the members of the human body is 
helpful as an analogy—which was all he intended it to be—but it is a 
travesty on reality and so on truth itself, if taken in the sense that any 
collectivity of persons is as such a real subsisting person as a physical 
person is. 

The notion that the state has any reality apart from the citizens of 
which it is composed, that it is a thing-in-itself, remaining ever itself, 
while successive generations enter and leave it, that it alone is the great 
reality, and that citizens are wholly subordinated to it, is a product 
chiefly of modern idealistic philosophy. I say chiefly idealistic philoso¬ 
phy, though either type of monism, whether it be idealistic or material¬ 
istic, will result logically in the practical or political order, in a totali¬ 
tarian state. When all reality is declared to be homogeneous, it matters 
little to the individual whether it be considered matter or mind. He can 
then at best be but an aspect or part of a real whole, and as such wholly 
subordinated to its interests. Under neither system of thought is there 
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any room for an individual claiming, in virtue of his personal, super¬ 
natural destiny any rights as against the totality. This is possible only 
under a system of thought which refuses ever to identify modes of being 
that manifest contradictory properties and functions under laws that 
are not interchangeable. Once deny the ancient dualities of natural and 
supernatural, mind and matter, body and spirit, real and moral, you 
can no longer vindicate personal liberties or personal rights that are 
more than the arbitrary concessions of the group that rules. 

The history of modern theoretical philosophy from the 17th cen¬ 
tury onward shows to any one who will read it a record of vacillation 
between the two types of monism. Only a minority have held to the 
traditional and common sense dualism I have mentioned. What has 
come out of the struggle has been that hybrid thing which goes by dif- 
different names,—agnosticism, pragmatism, instrumentalism, neo¬ 
materialism, neo-realism, positivism, scientism, but which all have in 
common an anti-intellectual ism that shuts out the whole field of specu¬ 
lative philosophy and theology from the domain of certain knowledge, 
and reduces them to a playground of opinion and guesswork. Without 
denying the existence of God or the soul or the moral law, they attain 
the same result by simply affirming that nobody can be sure about them. 
They rightly maintain the validity of physical science. They wrongly 
deny the validity of ethics and moral theology, that is, the normative 
sciences. They experiment with the material and the sensible; they 
measure it and say: here is certainty. But then they add, here alone is 
certainty. And that is tragic. For physical science by its very declared 
method and purpose, can say nothing about ends or purposes or values 
in terms of human life and human living. And yet on our certain knowl¬ 
edge of ends and purposes and values, which lie in the fields of the 
spiritual and the suprasensible, depends the very possibility of answer¬ 
ing the questions about the meaning and significance of human life 
and human living. On them too depends the possibility of determining 
the questions of freedom and oppression, rights and duties, right and 
wrong, good and bad, virtue and vice, in short, the whole moral order. 
Doubt, uncertainty in this field makes it an ethical and religious no¬ 
man’s land into which each may enter and set up whatever order may 
appeal to his fancy. 

In fact, new orders have already been set up, and are we not also 
thinking in terms of a new order when we plan, as we are planning, 
for a post-war world that will be better than our present one? The 
tragedy to which one of those plans has led is depicted by Dr. George 
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Shuster, president of Hunter College. “Today/’ he writes, “there are 
whole nations which can only with difficulty remember that they were 
once free, and with still greater difficulty fancy that they may some¬ 
time be free again. And more appalling still is the fact that this erasure 
of liberty is most complete in those lands in which Christianity, despite 
almost unceasing heterodoxy, had made sacred the cult of the free 
person. So far has this negation of seemingly established values pro¬ 
gressed that countless millions of our fellow men, who only a few 
years ago lived otherwise ,now doubt whether they have any right to 
think that truth differs from falsehood, brutality from humaneness, 
labor from servitude. For them the most routine ethical statements 
no longer have any validity. ,,7 

And our new order, what is it going to be? We have some twelve 
million men in our armed forces. Some thousands of these have been 
discharged from service. Even now they are forming themselves into 
groups and making plans for action when peace returns. They are not 
sure what they want. They are only sure that there must be some way 
by which the nations of the world can be made to live together without 
periodic wars, some way in which social justice may be done to small 
nations and to all the peoples within the nations; some way in which 
the weaker nations may be protected against the aggression of the 
stronger ones, and the strong nations themselves held in check. What 
direction their action will eventually take, and no one can doubt that 
their potential political strength is great, will depend of course upon 
the leadership which they accept. It will no doubt take one of three 
directions: either the ultra-liberal or individualistic, the totalitarian or 
communistic, or toward a renovated traditional American Democracy. 

It would, in my opinion, be unfortunate if the trend were toward 
either of the first two. Liberalism in its proper sense means a decent 
respect for the liberties of the individual, his rightful freedom within 
the social whole. Ultra-liberalism therefore connotes a form of gov¬ 
ernment in which so much emphasis is placed upon the liberties of the 
individual as to lose sight of the limitations upon them deriving from 
the equally potent claims of the common or social welfare. It looks upon 
the state as a kind of glorified policeman, a public functionary whose 
duty it is to step in and settle conflicts in a society in which each is free 
to pursue his political and economic destiny in any manner he may 
deem fit. Thus the functions of government are mainly negative in 


7 Religion and the Modern World, p. 185, Univ. of Pa. Press. 1941. 
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character. Non-interference of public authority in matters economic 
and political is one of its basic principles. It not only maintains the 
right of private property, which is good, but it maintains that this right 
is absolute, which is absurd in theory and disastrous to the common 
welfare in practise, for it repudiates the social responsibility of great 
wealth accumulated through its unrestricted exercise. It brings about 
that mal-distribution of the national income which gives to the few 
the enjoyment of enormous fortunes and imposes upon the many either 
a sort of wage slavery with little or no economic security, or a state 
of destitution which makes them dependent upon public funds or 
private charity. Ultra-liberalism then is not the best friend of human 
freedom, for its theoretical emphasis on liberty for the individual is 
so exaggerated that in practise it eventually culminates in the loss of 
liberty for the majority. 

I turn now to communism which is its antithesis. Communism as 
a form of government is due to a reaction against the extravagances 
of ultra-liberalism. As a philosophy of man and of society it is ex¬ 
clusively materialistic. Its basic principles are directly contradictory 
of the principles of any sane liberalism and of any spiritual conception 
of man and of life. It denies man’s personal freedom, his supernatural 
destiny and so also his natural or inalienable rights. Where ultra-liberal¬ 
ism leans over backwards to keep the individual free from state con¬ 
trol, communism leans even farther backwards to subject him to state 
control, so far in fact that it claims to own him absolutely and to have 
the right to direct his actions, physical, intellectual, moral and religious. 
When the ultraliberalist claims that the right of private property is 
absolute, the communist rejects any right to private property, and 
mercilessly suppresses all efforts to attain and exercise it. In ultra¬ 
liberalism man loses his liberty because he is isolated from the state; 
in communism he loses it because he is absorbed by the state. 

Where then will true human freedom find its ablest champion? The 
answer is, it seems to me, in that form of government whose founda¬ 
tions are spiritual enough to recognize man’s supernatural origin and 
destiny, his free nature, and therefore one which recognizes that the 
state exists for man and not man for the state. And since all of these 
principles are incorporated in the form of democracy existing in these 
United States, that form, in spite of the defects which disfigure it and 
whatever faults in the practical order it may have in the past commit¬ 
ted, is still the best protector of the real freedom of mankind. The 
philosophy of freedom which underlies our system of government, 
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even when not explicitly known, every American who has enjoyed the 
privileges of citizenship, feels in his inner consciousness. So long as 
this philosophy prevails, no dictator can ever convince the American 
people that the basis of government is race or blood, nor that their 
highest good is to serve a political state nor that as individuals they are 
or ever can be completely subordinated to civil power. They will never 
admit that they exist for the state. On the contrary, they will steadfast¬ 
ly maintain that the state is their institution, their instrument, their 
servant, that its function is never to deprive them of their individual 
freedom but rather to enlarge and safeguard that freedom by a vigor¬ 
ous campaign for the common good. 

The bearing then of theology on politics is seen in the fact that the 
final end of men who are by nature political or social as well as rational 
animals, is God, and theology is the science of God and of man’s rela¬ 
tions to Him. 


i 
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Chapter VI 

THEOLOGY AND LAW 


I begin by repeating the fundamental political principle approved 
of by Christian theology: the state exists for the good of the citizens. 
This principle is fundamental because on it will depend the solution 
of problems affecting the organization and proper functioning of the 
state. Now a state or civil society may be defined as a moral and per¬ 
manent union of many individuals and families working for a common 
end by the use of common means. That definition implies, without, 
explicitly mentioning it, another most important element in society. 
Since the individual citizen is free and can choose to cooperate for 
the common welfare or not, and since his personal interests may not 
always coincide with the public interest, the bond of unity and the 
principle of peace and order in society is and must be an authority 
or moral power capable, if need be, of compelling the members in order 
to the common end and good. In the words of Leo XIII, “Society 
can neither subsist nor even be conceived if there is not a moderator 
to hold the balance between individual wills, to make of their multitude 
a unity and to direct them with order to the common good.” 1 

Authority is essential to society, but where does it come from? 
Christian Theology declares unhesitatingly with Saint Paul: “Let 
every soul be submissive to the governing authorities ;for there is no 
authority but from God, and the existing authorities are constituted 
by God; so that he who resists the authorities resists God’s appoint¬ 
ment, and the resisters shall incur condemnation. For the rulers are 
not a terror to good conduct, but to bad. Dost thou wish, then, to have 
no fear of the authority? Do right, and thou shalt receive approval 
from it; for authority is a servant of God for thy good. But if thou 
do wrong, fear; for authority carries not the sword in vain. It is a 
servant of God, an avenger of punishment upon the wrong doer. 
Therefore one should be obedient, not only because of punishment, 
but also for the sake of conscience. For this reason you pay taxes also; 
for tax-collectors are officers of God, attending constantly to this very 

1 Diuturnum illud. 
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matter. So pay to all their dues; taxes to whom taxes are due, revenue 
to whom revenue, reverence to whom reverence, honor to whom honor. ,, 
(Romans 13:1-7.) 

The text is explicit. It bluntly asserts that “the existing authorities 
are constituted by God.” As a consequence, it is further asserted that 
to resist this authority is to incur condemnation. Now rulers are called 
servants and officers of God. It follows that as officers they have the 
right to impose upon men the obligation in conscience to obey their 
just mandates, that is, laws promulgated by them for the common good, 
and to punish them if they disobey, for “authority carries not the sword 
in vain.” In other words, just civil laws bind in conscience. 

That this is and has always been the teaching of the Catholic Church 
might be shown from many papal pronouncements. Perhaps the most 
explicit of these is Pope Leo’s Christian Constitution of States. He 
writes: “Though epdeavors of various kinds have been ventured on, 
it is clear that no better mode has been devised for the building up and 
ruling the State than that which is the necessary growth of the teach¬ 
ings of the gospel ... It is not difficult to determine what would be 
the form and character of the State were it governed according to the 
principles of Christian philosophy. Man’s natural instinct moves him 
to live in society . . . But as no society can hold together unless some 
one be over all, directing all to strive earnestly for the common good, 
every civilized community must have a ruling authority, and this au¬ 
thority, no less than society itself, has its source in nature, and has, 
consequently, God for its author. Hence it follows that all public power 
must proceed from God. For God alone is the true and Supreme Lord 
of the world. Everything, without exception, must be subject to Iiim, 
and must serve Him, so that whosoever holds the right to govern, holds 
it from one source, namely God, the Sovereign ruler of all. There is 
no power but from God.” 2 

Another question, quite distinct from this one, is how does it come 
from God, or how is it conferred upon the ruler, whether the ruler be 
a single individual or a group? Everyone knows of the controversies 
that have taken place over this subject in the past. I see no reason for 
rehearsing them now. It will suffice for present purposes to say that 
the more common teaching of Catholic moralists is this: Authority or 
sovereignty originates in the Creator; it is vested in the people. Men, 

2 Cf. also: The Encyclicals, Principal Civic Duties as Christians, 1890; and 
On Civil Government, 1881. 
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being essentially equal, no man has any natural superiority over others, 
and even though he be physically stronger, might never creates right. 
And the same is true of nations. As society itself is of natural or divine 
origin, inasmuch as man was created social by nature, so authority or 
the moral power to govern, which is indispensable to social living, is 
also of divine origin and a kind of property of society itself. For it 
would be highly illogical to think that God made men social by nature 
and then withheld from them a necessary means of social living. 

Civil authority functions through law, and law implies legislators, 
men elected or appointed to so legislate that justice will be done to all 
and the common welfare promoted. They are agents of society, ser¬ 
vants of the people. Now in our basic political philosophy it is assumed 
that governments are instituted to protect rights already possessed by 
their founders. It therefore grants that men are already subject to law, 
for there is no other source of rights or duties than law. What then 
is that law? Catholic Theology, in unison with all the jurists of an¬ 
tiquity, and indeed until relatively recent times, affirms that it is the 
Natural Moral Law. With them it holds that prior to and independently 
of any positive human legal enactment, “there exists a law which,” 
as even the pagan Cicero said, “is genuine and absolute, right reason, 
grounded on nature, universal, invariable, eternal, whose voice teaches 
the good which it commands, and turns aside from the evil which it 
forbids; but whether it forbids or commands, it is without influence 
except for the good, and if the wicked listen to it at all, they are not 
persuaded by it. It can not be weakened by any other law, nor in any 
way restricted, nor entirely abrogated; neither people nor senate can 
dispense themselves from obeying it; it is its own interpreter; it will 
not be one thing in Rome, another in Athens, one thing today, another 
tomorrow. Everywhere and at all times this unchangeable and sacred 
law will rule, and with it God, the master and king of the world, will 
rule. God who made it, examined it, sanctioned it; to disregard it, is to 
flee from oneself, to trample under foot one’s nature and thereby in¬ 
flict upon oneself the cruelest punishment, even though one might 
escape the chastisements of human justice. 5,3 

Cicero on this, as on most philosophical questions, simply borrowed 
his ideas from the Greeks, for both Plato and Aristotle held this view, 
a view which persisted practically unchanged until the beginning of the 
19th century. Blackstone, in 1765, began his classical commentaries 

3 Fragments, de Republica, I, III. 
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with this declaration : ‘Man, considered as a creature, must necessarily 
be subject to the laws of his Creator. This will of his Maker is called 
the law of nature. This law of nature, being coeval with mankind and 
dedicated by God Himself, is, of course, superior in obligation to any 
other. It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times; 
no human law's are of any validity, if contrary to this; and such of 
them as are valid derive all their force and all their authority, mediately 
or immediately, from this original.” 

Various attempts have been made to give it precise definition. By 
one it is defined as “The rule of conduct which is prescribed to us 
by the Creator in the constitution of the nature with which He endowed 
us.” By another as “the rule of conduct which man must observe in 
order to act in accordance with his nature.” But the Scholastic phil¬ 
osophers described it more accurately as “the rational creature’s par¬ 
ticipation in the eternal law',” i.e., the Divine Wisdom as moving all 
things to their due end. 

In the practical order the questions of origin and destiny are pivotal, 
because in this order the ultimate Why of action is bound up with the 
original Whence of the agent, and the natural powers of the agent. In 
other words, if God made men, He made them for Himself, and there¬ 
fore imposed upon them the duty, and if the duty, then He conferred 
the right, of seeking Him. But rights and duties have no meaning apart 
from law, as they have no meaning apart from freedom. If men then, 
by virtue of the origin and destiny assigned them by their Creator 
are spontaneously aware of an obligation to seek that end by follow¬ 
ing the dictates of their conscienc or practical reason, it can only be 
because there has been laid upon their rational nature in its very forma¬ 
tion a law according to which it should conform its actions. That 
everything else in the universe is subject to law is readily granted. 
It is why the universe is a cosmos, an orderly system, and not a chaos, 
a reign of anarchy. 

But if law is laid upon them, not as something extrinsically added 
to their being, but as incorporated with their being and rigidly deter¬ 
mining their modes of activity, how can any one who admits that man 
too is part of the universe deny that on him also there has been laid a 
law according to which his course of life, his actions, should be directed ? 
He too has his rightful place in the cosmos. He too has an end to ob¬ 
tain, and an end in which he will find his full perfection. He too is 
definitely related to other things in the universe, and like them, can 
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fulfill his purpose only by respecting those relations. Man is unique only- 
in this respect, and it is precisely what makes him a man, that he is 
able to recognize the law incorporated in his being. Not only does he 
see, given his physical nature and his knowledge of other things, how 
he must act, but he also sees, given his rational and free nature and 
his knowledge of other men, how he ought to act so as to live rightly 
as a man. It is precisely this perfection of mind, this permanent dis¬ 
position of reason easily recognizing an order of things that is, and 
the place of man in this order, and the essential relations of his powers 
to other things in this order, plus his consciousness of obligation to 
respect this order, that we understand by the natural moral law. As 
the Divine Reason and Will which direct in advance the actions and the 
movements of all things that can be, is called the Eternal Law, so the 
human reason and human will conforming human actions to the order 
of things that is, is called the natural law. The Creator, by making 
us in his own image and likeness, that is, intelligent and free, has 
thereby endowed us with a fragment of his own legislative ability. 
He has allowed us to participate or share in his own supreme juris¬ 
diction. It is then, as Thomas Aquinas put it, “a partciipation of the 
eternal law in the rational creature, a light as it were of natural reason, 
by which we discern what is good and what is bad.” 4 

It will be evident to everyone that there is nothing in all this that 
even remotely resembles the concept of natural law held by Rousseau 
and the nature philosophers of the late 18th century. It has been 
observed that in their view, “ ‘nature’ and ‘natural referred not to 
what is essential and permanent in man, but to what is primitive and 
unconventional. The natural law, as they understood it, was merely 
that very simple and very primitive system of rules that would suffice 
for the state of nature, in which political restraints would be unknown 
or at least reduced to a minimum.” 5 As Professor Ritchie has well said: 
“To the Thomist the law of nature is an ideal for human law; to 
the Rousseauist it is an ideal to be reached by getting rid of human law 
altogether.” * * 8 

Now I am well aware of the prejudice that exists among some 
people against the ancient and time honored doctrine of the natural 
moral law, as I am aware also of the source of the prejudice. The phil¬ 
osophy of law, to a large extent, has simply drifted into the anti-intel- 


* Sum. Theol. I-II, q. 93, a. 3. 

0 Ryan and Boland, Catholic Principles of Politics, p. 26. 

8 Ibid, quoted by same from Natural Rights, p. 43. 
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lectualism, the pragmatism and the positivism of the last thirty years. 
Naturally, a system of thought which rejects all metaphysics, which 
denies to the mind the power of knowing with certainty anything but 
the factual, the tangible and the concrete, and which adopts an atti¬ 
tude of agnosticism toward the whole suprasensible and supernatural 
order could scarcely admit the validity of such an intellectual datum 
as the natural law. Consistently enough, it is looked upon as Mediaeval 
and anachronistic, as an outmoded concept unworthy of a place in 
modern jurisprudence. “The great gain in its fundamental conceptions 
of jurisprudence made during the last century/’ wrote Professor Gray, 
“was the recognition of the truth that the law of a state ... is not 
an ideal, but something which exists. It is not that which is in accord¬ 
ance with religion, or nature or morality; it is not that which ought 
to be, but that which is.” 7 

From the viewpoint of a jurisprudence anchored in a realistic phil¬ 
osophy, this statement does not show that the juristic thought of 
which he speaks has made any gain by going to the roots of the science, 
but rather that it has set that science back by tearing it up by the roots. 
It is like saying that the great gain in the fundamental conceptions 
of engineering during recent times is the recognition of the truth that 
the rules of the designer in a construction company are not those 
which are in accordance with mathematics or the nature of the ma¬ 
terials of construction or the ends that the owners of the building must 
attain; that they are not what they ought to be, but simply that which 
they are. It amounts to a denial of the possibility of all creative effort 
in the light of pure science, to the denial of any necessary presuppos¬ 
itions for practical science. To say that the law of a state is naught else 
but that which it is, is simply to affirm that the law of the state is the 
law of the state, that it is irreducible, absolute, unconditioned. It is to 
assert that legislators are independent of any objective principle of 
control (God, nature, morals) in their law-making, that the science of 
jurisprudence is self-sufficient, and that whatever legislative enact¬ 
ment may be promulgated is ipso facto law, and so rightly immune 
from criticism on the grounds of religious truth or natural order, or 
ethical obligation. The state itself is put in the first place and, so far as 
jurisprudence is concerned, displaces or replaces God and nature and 
man. Or, as Dean Pound remarked: “We are back again to the state 
as the unchallengeable authority behind legal precepts. The state takes 


7 The Nature and Science of Law, p. 94. 
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the place of Jehovah handing the tables of Law to Moses . . . Law is 
by convention and enactment.” 8 

It is this divorce of jurisprudence from Religion and Ethics, this 
utter secularization of the whole political order, this claim of utter 
independence for legislators, in a word, the complete rejection of the 
natural law as a source and norm for human law that constitutes the 
whole moral issue of the present war. What else is this modern mon¬ 
strosity called totalitarianism but a denial of the existence and obliga¬ 
tory force of the universal natural moral law? What else is it than a 
will to power, a non-moral force? “Already before the Reformation,” 
Dawson reminds us, “Machiavelli had produced his Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to Politics which studies the art of government as a non-moral 
technique for the acquisition and maintenance of power, thus depriv¬ 
ing the state of its religious character as the temporal order of divine 
justice and making the interests of the state the supreme law by 
which all political acts must be judged. This is the source of the ‘New 
Jurisprudence’ which took the place of the common law of Christendom 
... By emancipating the ruler from subordination to a higher order, 
it destroyed both the principle of order and the principle of freedom 
in the state itself.” 9 

I assume as indisputable that the principle of order in the social 
body or state is the end toward which social life is ordained. Remove 
therefore that end, or what amounts to the same thing, declare the state 
to be an end in itself, and both the principle of order and the principle 
of freedom, which is nothing more than the right to pursue that end, 
disappear. And that, as Catholic Theology sees it, is what has largely 
happened. “For,” wrote Pius XII in his Encyclical Letter, Darkness 
over the World, “today the false views held in earlier times have been 
amalgamated with new invention and misconception of the human 
mind . . . One leading mistake we may single out as the fountain 
head, deeply hidden, from which the evils of the modern state derive 
their origin. Both in private life and in the state itself and, moreover, 
in the mutual relation of state with state and country with country, 
the one universal standard of morality is set aside, by which we mean 
the natural Law, now buried under a mass of destructive criticism and 
neglect.” 

If this emphasis on the natural moral law and natural rights seems 
to be exaggerated, let us assume for a moment that the law and God, 

8 Law and Morals, 13. 

9 The Judgment of Nations, 139. 
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its author and end, are either unknowable or non-existent. In other 
words, let us assume that the state is absolute, its own highest good, 
an end in itself. Immediately, national self-interest becomes its highest 
good both in its relations with its citizens and with other nations and 
countries. The individual citizen becomes entirely subordinated to 
the state. We could then say with Mackenzie: “By himself a man has 
no right to anything whatever. He is part of the social whole; and he 
has a right only to that which it is for the good of the whole he should 
have.” 10 

Now it is not illogical to assume that in a state thus conceived, it 
might be decreed that for its welfare all persons afflicted with an in¬ 
curable disease or with ailments which render them unable to con¬ 
tribute to the economic welfare should be either sterilized or subjected 
to euthanasia. I say it is not illogical or fantastic to assume that these 
things might take place, for as every one knows, they have taken place 
in at least one of our contemporary totalitarian states within the mem¬ 
ory of everyone here. 

And if the individuals, whose rights to life or physical integrity 
are treated as non-existent, are neither willing nor bound by moral 
obligation to make the sacrifice, the State has certainly no right, no 
moral power, to treat them as a means pure and simple to the welfare 
of those of its members who are permitted to survive. For juggle as 
we will with the terms “social utility” and “social welfare,” talk as 
obscurely as we may about regarding the individual from the viewpoint 
of society, the true meaning that the rights of the individual are de¬ 
rived from and wholly subordinate to society, is that the lives of those 
who are less useful to society are essentially inferior to the lives of 
those who are more useful. And not until those who reject natural 
rights have succeeded in proving that some human lives are less sacred, 
have less intiinsic worth, stand on a lower grade of being than others, 
can they indulge the hope of winning over any considerable number 
of thinkers to the contention that the individual—even the poorest 
and lowliest person that breathes—has no rights that are indestructi¬ 
ble by society.” * 11 

Neither is it illogical to assume that such a state might decree the 
abolition of all forms of religious worship except such as might be 
prescribed by its dictates, and on condition of conformity or liquida- 

10 Manual of Ethics, 296. 

11 Ryan and Boland, Catholic Principles of Politics, p. 23. 
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tion. For again, that very thing has been done. And any state that, 
rejects subordination to a higher order, that is,.to a supernatural order 
indicated by Christ when he said: “Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s,” is of necessity a 
totalitarian state, a state that has deified itself, a state in which indi¬ 
vidual liberty has ceased to exist. It is rightly said that “when nations 
lose faith in God, they try to be gods themselves.” The natural law as 
a basis for and ideal of civil legislation is the only barrier against such 
excesses; it is the only real bulwark against tyranny. 

“The natural law,” says Dr. Reinhardt, “or the ‘unwritten law of 
nature,’ accordingly, is simply the order embodied in nature, read and 
articulated by the human mind. . . . While for subrational beings the 
natural law is identical with the physical laws of their natures, for 
man the natural law becomes a moral lazv, that is, the adherence to it 
must be self-determined and self-directed.” 12 

While the general principles of this law, such as, Good is to be 
done; Evil is to be avoided; Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not steal, 
etc., are known, or at least very easily discovered by everyone every¬ 
where, still in their concrete applications to the circumstances peculiar 
to each state they must be given particular determinations and pro¬ 
mulgated to the people in a positive way. Otherwise, as Cronin re¬ 
marks, “they might be held in small account unless they were adopted 
by the state; they might be violated freely and with impunity unless 
they were enforced by the State. The State, therefore, makes the 
natural laws of justice its own. The function of other State laws is 
to fill in and make concrete and determined the general or abstract re¬ 
quirements of the natural law, and these laws are known as civil or 
State laws proper. Thus the natural law binds men to the support of 
the State, decrees that some form of government be adopted, calls 
for the punishment of crime, etc., it is left to the civil power to de¬ 
termine how the State is to be supported (whether by taxation or by 
voluntary contribution . . .), what form of government is to be 
established . . . and what the punishment to be fixed for each crime. 
All civil or State law consists in the acceptance or application of natural 
law in one of these ways, and therefore all civil law is to be regarded 
as based on, and as sharing in the sanctity of the natural law.” 13 

12 A Realistic Philosophy, p. 148. 

13 The Science of Ethics, v. 2, p. 599. 
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Now let us see how this concept of natural applies to international 
relations. “International law/’ says Wheaton, “as understood among 
civilized nations, may be defined as consisting of those rules of conduct 
which reason deduces, as consonant to justice, from the nature of the 
society existing among independent nations, with such definitions and 
modifications as may be established by the General consent.” 14 It 
consists therefore of those general principles of justice deduced from 
the very nature of a state or society existing among independent na¬ 
tions, and of the particular determinations of them made necessary 
by reason of special circumstances. It thus corresponds to the natural 
and positive or civil laws within a nation. States are natural moral 
persons, moral agents, bound in their dealings with one another there¬ 
fore to observe the precepts of both justice and charity. They are 
groups of physical individuals naturally incorporated. They are by na¬ 
ture equal, independent of one another, and so have rights as against one 
another, and may not, because of superior power, subordinate another 
to themselves. To quote Dr. Reinhardt again: “If the common good 
in conformity with the natural and moral law is the end of any par¬ 
ticular state or nation, then the conclusion is inevitable that ‘humanity’ 
as such, or the society of States, must have the same end and be sub¬ 
ject to the same law. Thus the concepts of international relations or 
the principles of International Law grow out of the very nature of 
the State. . . . International law becomes part of the natural and 
moral law and is subject to the same moral norms and standards which 
govern the life of the individual, the family, the social group, and the 
State.” 16 

If that is so, we can state what specifically are the major natural 
and inalienable rights of nations, just as we can of individuals. Every 
sovereign nation has the natural right of existence and, apart from 
any w r rongdoing of its own, the right to unmolested, peaceable exist¬ 
ence. And if the right to existence, then, obviously to all that may be 
necessary to preserve that existence. Next, since it is made up of men 
and not of angels, it has the right to property. The end of the state is 
the temporal peace and prosperity of its citizens. Besides, “The state 
is a moral person, and property is an inherent right of personality.” 
Finally, the State has the natural right of free action, that is, it can 
formulate or modify its own constitution, enter into commercial or 
trade relations with whomever it pleases, make treaties with them and 

14 Quoted by H. F. Wright in Catholic World, Feb., 1931, pp 513-521. 

15 Op. cit. p. 200. 
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so on. To these rights there correspond the duties of respecting the 
same rights possessed by other and independent nations. 

The conclusions we may draw from this philosophy of law in har¬ 
mony with a theistic conception of the origin, nature and end of man 
and society are fairly obvious. 

1. The primary source of law as of reality itself is the mind and 
will of God. 

2. By giving to each of his creatures its nature and powers, mode 
of activity and end to be attained, he incorporated into their very being 
his effective will or law so that while each agent should reach its own 
end, there would be such coordination of and subordination of one to 
the other that order might be maintained and the end of the whole 
might be reached. That order is called the natural order, and the ef¬ 
fective impulse given to each creature to seek its own end and perfec¬ 
tion is called the natural law. 

3. On the sub-rational level, that law operates by physically de¬ 
termining modes of activity. It is revealed in the constancy and uni¬ 
formity of action in the non-living world, and in the invariable in¬ 
stinctive mechanisms of animal life. On the level of intelligence and 
freedom, the level of moral agents or men, it is revealed in the ra¬ 
tional processes by which men strive to answer the question as to how 
they should act. That answer can not be arbitrary, for we soon dis¬ 
cover that we have a definite place in the social order, that is, in our 
relation as individuals to society as a whole. It is from our under- 
staanding of these multiple and various, unchanging and unchangeable 
relations—with God, with other individuals, with society and with the 
physical unverse that we find the answer to our question. Physical 
nature says to us: obey or die. Society tells us: You are not self-suffi¬ 
cient. Therefore to the extent that you depend upon me for your wel¬ 
fare, do as I tell you: Our f ellowmen say to us : In all essentials, we are 
your equal. Therefore see to it that you don’t do to us what you would 
not want us to do to you. . . . Finally, God says to us: I have made 
you a threefold revelation. The first is the open book of nature, the 
natural order of things. Therein I announce to you my existence and 
something about my perfections. The second is the intelligence and 
freedom which I gave you, whereby you can read the meaning of that 
order and perceive my will, my law in it, and how, being free, you can 
apply that law to yourself as a moral agent in the light of the reason 
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that is yours. And what you can apply to yourselves as physical per¬ 
sons, you can similarly apply to the moral persons or social groups of 
which you are members—the family, the state, the nation. The third 
is the complete and final revelation which I made to you through my 
Son who became man and lived among you and died for your Redemp¬ 
tion. Among so many other things, He taught you the law of love, the 
law of that charity which combines friendship with justice and makes 
for unity and for peace. 

4. May we not then say, in conclusion, that as there is neither free¬ 
dom nor rights nor duties nor order nor justice apart from law, and 
no law worthy of the name which ignores or contradicts the natural 
moral law, our greatest hope for peace within our nation and peace 
among the nations is a jurisprudence thus grounded in objective real¬ 
ity. What other possible common basis is there on which the nations of 
the world can erect a juridical structure to regulate their relations with 
one another? The only conceivable alternative is national selfishness, 
crude and unblushing, backed up by power politics and the military 
force strong enough to have its own way. And of that, I submit, we 
have had enough. Jurisprudence without theology is like a branch 
lopped off from the vine. When men reject God, they must perforce 
become gods themselves, and they not only make sorry little divinities, 
but they also make a mess of the very art of human living. 
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Chapter VII 

DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION 


It is unpopular just now to criticize democracy. The assumption 
is, and I like to think it is a true assumption, that the real issue in these 
wars we are waging is to make the democratic prevail over the totali¬ 
tarian form of government in the civilized countries of the world, or, 
if you wish, to defend the position that the state exists for man, against 
those who make him exist for the state, or, to maintain the validity of 
the universal moral law against those who would substitute for it 
merely man-made law. It is not only generally assumed that democracy 
is the best form of government, but also that it is the only one under 
which human right and human freedom may be maintained in the mod¬ 
ern world. 

But historically, this was not always the case. Plato, who took the 
different dispositions of different groups as the basis for different 
kinds of government, says that “democracy comes into being, after the 
poor have conquered their opponents, slaughtered some and banished 
some, while to the remainder they give an equal share of freedom and 
power; and this is the form of government in which the magistrates 
are commonly elected by lot. . . . There are many to whom this State, 
which is spangled with the manners and characters of all mankind, will 
appear to be the fairest of States ... a charming form of government, 
full of variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to equals 
and unequals alike.” 1 He gives it the next to the lowest place among 
all possible forms, and as he finds its origin in the excesses of oligar¬ 
chy, so he holds that the tyrannical state “springs from the excess of 
democratic freedom which has turned into license.” 2 

Plato has much more to say about democracy, and none of it com¬ 
plimentary. And yet his strictures are not nearly so severe as those to 
be found in our own time. Ralph Adams Cram, in his presidential ad¬ 
dress, entitled “The New Middle Ages,” before the Mediaeval Acad¬ 
emy of America, in 1934, cites at great length the views of Ortega Gas¬ 
set, and Berdyaeff on the modern democratic world. He quotes the 

1 Quoted by Reinhardt, A Realistic Philosophy, p. 166-67. 

2 Ibid. 
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latter thus: “The very substance of my philosophy is to have nothing to 
do with the thought of times which, so far as I am concerned, are over 
and done with. . . . The old worn-out world to which we can never 
go back is pre cisely the world of modern history; a world of rationalist 
prophets, of individualism and Humanism, liberalism and democratic 
theories, of imposing national monarchies and imperialist policies, of 
a monstrous economic system compounded of Industrialism and Cap¬ 
italism; ... a world of unbridled covetousness in its public life, of 
atheism and supreme disdain for the soul, and, at last, of Socialism, 
the end and crown of all contemporary history. We gladly echo the 
words of the revolutionary song: ‘Down with the old world , —but 
we understand by that term this doomed world of modern times. . . . 
The world is undergoing a gigantic revolution; not the communist 
revolution which, at bottom, is everything that is most reactionary, a 
mess of all the rotten elements of the old world, but a true spiritual 
revolution ... a complete renewal of consciousness.” Berdyaeff, like 
Plato, finds the cause of tyranny, or tyrannical forms of government, 
in the excesses of democracy. Ortega is of like mind, but I shall not 
weary you with further citation. 

We need not, I think, be the least bit shaken in our devotion to de¬ 
mocracy because of these strictures. One does not find the world of 
real men divided up into such nice little categories as Plato ha sdivided 
them. Human faults and failings, just as human virtues and nobility 
of character, are not the exclusive possession of any particular cultural 
or economic group. Human frailty cuts across all artificial groupings. 
The term “noble savage,” need not be a misnomer. At any rate, what 
value can we attach to the judgment of a man who lived and moved 
in a tight little artistocratic governing clique that so despised human 
personality as to keep at least half of the population in the condition 
of chattel slavery, when he ridicules the idea of the common man being 
capable of self-government? 

As for modern critics of democracy, the Spenglers, the Ortegas, 
the Berdyaeffs, yes, and the Hitlers and the Stalins and the Musso- 
linis and the Hirohitos, what they are really railing against is not De¬ 
mocracy as such, but a hybrid sort of thing, a democracy in name only, 
because deprived of its true spirit and vital principal, religion and the 
natural moral law. 

We can easily excuse Plato and Aristotle and the ancient world 
generally for their failure to appreciate democracy, for they knew 
neither a personal God as Creator and final end of the universe and 
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of man, nor the real dignity of man as a creature of God, nor the 
sacredness of the human person as one destined to attain Him. The 
modern world is far more blameworthy, because, though possessing 
the fullness of the Christian Revelation and understanding men in its 
light, it has so largely ignored the light. 

It is not by chance that democracy is linked up with religion, for 
both are natural to man; both are expressions of normal human im¬ 
pulses ; both are intimately concerned with human action in the prac¬ 
tical order, the one reaching out for an ordered temporal existence, 
the other, its complement, extending the quest beyond the confines of 
time. Both believe in the primacy of the individual, in the unique and 
high dignity of human personality, in the inviolability of basic human 
rights, in deep respect for man as man. 

I said a moment ago that religion is a natural impulse of man. The 
science of comparative religions holds that there is no race of men 
known to history without some form of religion, and no religion in 
which is not found 1) a belief in a supernatural personal being, some 
form of worship of this being as one interested in men, and belief 
in immortality; 2) a moral system stemming out from their religious 
beliefs, and 3) the ultimate sanctions of divine reward for good or di¬ 
vine chastisement for evil conduct. These beliefs, being common to all 
religions, may therefore be properly indicated by the single term re¬ 
ligion, even though particular religions do teach very much more than 
that. Although the beliefs common to them all are not always under¬ 
stood in the same way or outwardly manifested in the same form, 
they do indicate an impulse common to men as men; they do show 
that men are naturally, spontaneously, incurably religious. 

How else could it be, given the nature and the endless hunger of 
the human mind. Whether its gaze be turned inward or outward, it 
is confronted with reality, with things and the differences among them. 
It is seized with wonder and afflicted with unceasing curiosity. Its 
initial interest is in visible, tangible things, in the world of sensation 
and imagination. It is bewildered by their variety. But it soon discovers 
its power of abstraction, of ignoring surface differences and of formu¬ 
lating for itself a single concept representing what is common to all 
the members of a class. It begins to perceive relations, and hierarchy 
and order, to discriminate between the higher and the lower, the good 
and the better, and finally, and inevitably, to wrestle with the problem 
of what is best, what is of supreme and unconditioned value. There are 
certain questions it can not ignore without doing violence to itself. 
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They impose themselves, and in the answers to them there necessarily 
emerges both a philosophy of life and a religion. These questions are 
the ultimate Whence and What and Why, of origin, nature and pur¬ 
pose or destiny. What else does philosophy attempt to do but to answer 
these questions ? And what else is religion but the answer that there is a 
supreme and independent being, the cause of all that is, and the ruler of 
all that is, God, the origin and the end of human existence? As our 
more mature interests shift from the external world to the inner world 
of consciousness, our questions become personalized. We ask: Whence 
am I ? What am I ? "Whither am I going ? What should I do or not do ? 
The impulse to ask these questions and get a satisfactory answer will 
not be denied. Without them, the past and future are a blank, and 
the present a painful period of confusion. Everyone does get these 
answers, either by his efforts or by accepting them from others. Im¬ 
mediately then his life takes on some definite pattern. It begins 
to move toward some definite goal, which is precisely what he con¬ 
ceives to be of supreme value, something to which everything else 
should be subordinated, something which when attained will give 
final quietus to his desires and bring him that peace which is perma¬ 
nent and perfect. That something, or rather, as it has almost invariably 
turned out, that someone, is his God. The moral order that he fashions 
in view of that Supreme Being, the value judgments that he formu¬ 
lates, the deliberate choices that he makes—these are his religion and 
his moral system. Thus every man is both philosopher and theologian. 
There are no sceptics; there are only foggy-minded philosophers. 
There are no atheists; there are only muddle-headed theologians. But 
man with all his limitations, his circumscribed knowledge, his partial 
vision, his love for and sometimes slavery to earthly things, is never¬ 
theless capax del , capable of knowing and actually knows God. He 
may be uncertain and confused as to the kind of Being God is; he is 
not and can not be uncertain that He is, and that the knowing of 
Him is the most momentous fact in the right ordering of his life. And 
every man capable of logical thinking knows that if at the end of the 
series of the things he seeks there is not to be found one so perfect 
as to account for the existence of all the rest, one whose goodness is 
such as to make further striving unnecessary, then human activity 
not only is bound to wind up in disillusionment but also human life 
will cease to have any rational meaning. 

Now I submit that if men generally are able by their natural gift 
of intelligence and powers of reasoning or by critically accepting the 
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teachings of others, to discover the supreme end of life, God, and on 
the basis of their knowledge of Him and of their relations to Him 
formulate some consistent manner of worship and way of living, re¬ 
ligion, and finally, from the basic truths of God as Creator and final 
end and supreme legislator, deduce a moral code characterized by 
justice and charity, then I say, with those same natural gifts they can 
far more easily discover the end of social living and the means neces¬ 
sary to attain that end with due regard for human rights and the com¬ 
mon good. In other words, they are capable of self-government, De¬ 
mocracy. It is as natural an impulse as religion itself, and they are as 
well equipped for it by natural endowments. 

Man is intelligent; he is free. He knows himself and he knows 
his needs. He knows how to employ those means—law and govern¬ 
ment—to attain the ends of social living. He is not only a rational ani¬ 
mal and a social animal, but, as Aristotle said, a political animal, that 
is, along with his demand for freedom within society, he understands 
that his dependence on society is such that he must perforce submit 
himself to as much curtailment of his personal freedom as may be 
necessary to achieve the common welfare. The authority by which he 
is ruled is, as I have said, a kind of property of the multitude, or an 
indispensable means to a natural end. And since the origin of that 
authority is to be found in the author of man and of society, “Democ¬ 
racy is really a uniform manner of living based on a universal moral law, 
the immutable law of God.’’ 

If now we consider Democracy as a political theory, certain mis¬ 
conceptions must be first cleared away. 1) It does not follow that be¬ 
cause authority is held to come from God that rulers govern by divine 
right, as though once elected they were not responsible to the people. 
“When we say that the authority of the State comes from God it seems 
that we exalt it enormously, and that is true. But at the same time we 
impose limitations upon it. It is clear that deriving from God it may 
not act contrary to the will of God. Also as it exists for a specific end, 
it has no validity except in so far as it is directed towards that end.” 3 
To say that authority comes from God, but is to be exercised for the 
common good, is not to approve of state absolutism, but to place the 
only effective barrier to state absolutism. 

2) Another aspect of Democracy that needs to be clearly under¬ 
stood is the significance of the phrase, “rule of the majority.” It does 

3 Fitzgerald, Preface to Statecraft, p. 28. 
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not follow, as many seem to think, that just because some legal pro¬ 
posal has the votes of the majority, it is by that fact alone law. “By 
the concept majority rule,’ democracy implies a political means or 
governmental procedure wherein by ‘the consent of the governed/ 
sovereignty is transferred to the majority under the dictum ‘the great¬ 
est good for the greatest number/ This rule by the majority, however, 
is not a source of authority or rights, or a transfer of these, for neither 
rights nor authority can be alienated; moreover, it does not necessarily 
imply the imposition of duties which are binding on all men in con¬ 
science. The majority group becomes merely the trustee, as it were, 
of the rights of the minority. As such it has the function of preserving 
these rights, properly understood and interpreted. Therefore, no major¬ 
ity ruling can, with justice, deprive any man of his rights or limit their 
expression except in terms of their legitimate exercise.” 4 Without 
these limitations on the majority rule, a democracy could become as 
tyrannical as any other form of government. 

In the basic political philosophy of our republican form of govern¬ 
ment it is assumed that the immediate, though not the ultimate, source 
of political power is in the people, and that sovereignty resides first in 
them also, and that they may delegate this sovereignty to their repre¬ 
sentatives. From an examination of our Declaration of Independence 
we can easily disengage the leading principles that underlie our 
form of democracy. They are: 1) “Man has inalienable rights which 
come from his Creator. 2) Just powers are derived only from the con¬ 
sent of the governed. 3) The state exists for man. 4) Government 
must protect minority rights, since all men are equal before the law. 
5) The individual’s freedom comes from God. 6) The exercise of all 
authority is governed by the moral law. 7) Man has the right and the 
duty to worship God.” 5 

In time and in nature, man precedes the state; in destiny he tran¬ 
scends it. Having been created for a supernatural end, as he has the 
inalienable duty to pursue that end, so also he has the inalienable rights 
necessary to pursue it. Here is the basis and the justification for his 
freedom. Each being by nature the equal of every other, authority re¬ 
sides in no single individual, and yet, since social living is a natural 
necessity for all, authority or political power, being an indispensable 
means, resides in all as a gift granted them by their Creator to reach 
the end of social living. Practical considerations make it necessary for 

4 Freedom Through Education, Redden and Ryan, p. 108. 

5 Ibid., 112. 
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them to delegate this power to chosen representatives, who form the 
government in order to determine and protect the rights of the people, 
that is, to life, to liberty and to the pursuit of happiness in which their 
final perfection will consist, and to all the necessary means to those 
ends. Historically and in our political documents, that in essence is 
our theory of democratic government and way of life, but it is not, I 
fear, what is being taught in a great many of our educational institu¬ 
tions today. 

If historical American Democracy may not, in the full sense of 
the term, be qualified as a “City of God, ’ it is at least a city whose 
foundations rest upon God and His Universal moral law, the spiritual 
nature and supernatural destiny of man and so also the sacredness of 
human personality, the supernatural origin of law, and so also of 
rights and of freedom. Over against that philosophy there has arisen 
what, significantly, is called a “City of Man.” 6 Ihis so-called City of 
Man is the antithesis of the City of God. In place of theism it substi¬ 
tutes humanism; in place of religion in democracy, it advocates de¬ 
mocracy as a religion in itself. “Democracy,” its authors tell us, “must 
therefore be defined: no longer the conflicting concourse of uncon¬ 
trolled individual impulses, but a harmony insubordinated to a plan; 
no longer a subversive atomism, but a purposive organism. It is not a 
sequence of shibboleths, a pharasaic lip-service to the disembodied 
slogan of freedom and justice. It is the plenitude of heart-service to a 
highest religion embodying the essence of all higher religions. De¬ 
mocracy is nothing more and nothing less than humanism in theocracy 
and national theocracy in universal humanism.” Whatever else this 
may mean, no one can fail to see that it expresses supreme contempt 
for the historical American Democracy with which we are familiar 
and which our forefathers founded on this continent. But one judg¬ 
ment on this book from the point of view of Democracy and religion, 
the most damaging that has so far appeared, is made by Thomas F. 
Woodlock, editor of the Wall Street Journal. He says: “The Demo¬ 
cratic religion and the Democratic State would be one and indivisible, 
a complete union of ‘Church and State.’ The Democratic Church-State 
will permit other religions to exist within it only under certain restric¬ 
tions. These restrictions include not merely religious practices of wor¬ 
ship, but the promulgation of doctrines or philosophies deemed inim¬ 
ical to the State. . . . Religious education in the home or the school 

c The City of Man, a Declaration of World Democracy, by Herbert Agar, 
Frank Aydelotte et al. Viking Press. 
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or the seminary, sermons, public speeches, publications, would all be 
subject to state supervision and control. So would marriage and parental 
control of children; so would almost any action by a religious body 
that a majority of the 'sovereign democratic’ community might at any 
time deem obnoxious to it.” 7 His conclusion is that this “sovereign 
democratic state is totalitarian and that 'freedom of religion’ cannot 
exist in it.” 

In an intelligible sense, we are fighting this war to preserve for 
ourselves the rights and liberties of men guaranteed them in a truly 
democratic government and way of life. But with such philosophy 
rampant, the so-called “Instrumentalist” in our institutions of higher 
education and flowing from the pens of our outstanding “Liberalists,” 
it would seem that there is at least as great a danger to our democracy, 
and to the religious truths on which it is based, from within as from 
without our borders. It will no doubt be a difficult task to overcome 
our enemies on the battlefield, but it will be far more difficult to over¬ 
come this enemy of democracy in our midst. 

Every enemy of religion is also an enemy of democracy. Religion 
has no meaning apart from God, a Supreme Being, and apart from 
man with an immortal soul and the hope of eternal life. But neither 
Humanity nor Society nor an Absolute State is an equivalent of the 
Deity. None of them is a Supreme Being; none of them therefore can 
be accepted as the ultimate goal of human endeavor, or as an abiding 
foundation for our freedom. 

So far as members of the Catholic Church are concerned, they 
may well accept as their spokesman Prof. Kerwin who writes: “De¬ 
mocracy is the sole form of government today where the sanctity of 
the individual, the responsibility of the individual, and the freedom 
of the individual are recognized and respected. Men under the demo¬ 
cratic form may be free to become great sinners, but they are also free 
to become great saints. Men are free to abuse the liberty given them as 
men abuse the free will that God has given them, but without that 
freedom men do not attain to that fully developed temporal or spirit¬ 
ual maturity—responsible citizens of the State, and responsible sons 
of the Church. Only in the democratic states today is the thoroughly 
Catholic doctrine of natural rights recognized in theory and in prac¬ 
tice. Only in the democratic states does man still possess a sphere of 
action free of governmental control and interference. Surely in this 

7 Cf. The City of Confusion, Columbia, Oct. 1943. 
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our day, Catholic preference for democracy should be widely known— 
for that democracy where our churches and schools flourish, where 
our people freely attend the divine services, where our priests are free 
to preach the Gospel, where our press suffers no oppression from gov¬ 
ernmental censors, where our voices are heard in the councils of the 
nation, and where our youths may be reared in the fear and love of 
God without bowing down in idolatry before a mere man who calls 
himself leader and who thinks of himself as God.” 8 

s Quoted in Freedom Through Education, Redden and Ryan, p. 100. 
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Chapter VIII 
A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


Men sometimes speak as though there were a family of nations, as 
though the nations now existing constituted a family. But the expres¬ 
sion is at best a pleasant bit of fiction, a comforting wish-thought. 
Taken in a literal sense, it is quite false. And it is false not because the 
nations happen now to be at war, for there may be quarrels and even 
actual combat between the members of a family. Neither is it false 
because each nation is a complete moral person and so incapable of 
entering into the family relationship. The members of a family are 
complete physical persons, and far more perfect as persons than any 
nation could be. No, there is no family of nations because there is no 
society of nations. The natural sociability of men, growing out of 
their manifold needs, has caused them successively to enter such social 
organizations as the family, the clan, the village, the city and the state, 
has been arrested, it seems, in its normal evolution, just short of its 
final and most perfect form, a society or family of nations. Has the 
time finally arrived when that step can be taken? Are the nations of 
the world ready and willing to become one as a family is one? Who 
can say? At any rate, “the alternative,” as Reinhardt puts it, “is the 
acceptance of a condition of permanent ‘total war,’ occasionally in¬ 
terrupted by a more or less extended armistice, providing a breathing 
spell for the construction of bigger and more destructive instruments 
of warfare.” 1 

There is the nationalist and the internationalist, the isolationist and 
the interventionist, and to hear them talk one someimes gets the im¬ 
pression that these are alternatives one of which we must choose, as 
though one would love his own nation less if he loved others more, or 
as though he could be accused of not minding his own business if he 
joins with others to protect his own skin. What is overlooked is the 
elemental and evident fact that nations, like men, are and must be 
both individual and social. Individuals they must be in order to be at 
all, and social they must be in order to reach the development and the 
perfection of which they are respectively capable. What we know 

1 The Commonwealth of Nations and the Papacy, p. 1. 
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from our own experience regarding ourselves, we know from obsei- 
vation and study regarding states and nations. They, like ourselves, 
though existing in their own right as individuals, are nevertheless not 
self-sufficient. And the needs that by themselves they cannot satisfy 
engender the impulse toward and establish the right to that endur¬ 
ing type of association known as society, wherein they can be satisfied. 
Because individuals and families have common needs which can be 
provided for in no other way than through association in a common 
effort, men are rightly qualified as naturally sociable, and the societies 
they form are the result of natural impulse and the good they seek 
is a common good. They seek that common good first in domestic so¬ 
ciety, the family, which therefore may be called the primary society. 
It differs in no essential respect from the larger societies mto which 
by wider association it naturally grows. It is a one-in-many, a plu¬ 
rality of individuals morally united in a permanent whole seeking a 
common end by common effort under a commonly recognized author¬ 
ity, or, as St. Augustine said, “It is a multitude united by juridical con¬ 
sent and a community of interests.” In it, while each member is free 
and is encouraged to develop his own personality, to exercise the rights 
and enjoy the liberties that are his as a person, each derives through 
his association with the others benefits which, were he deprived of 
family life, would not be his. Nevertheless, each must willingly occupy 
his proper place in the hierarchy of the whole and acquit himself of 
the duties for which it calls. 

Now there are two things to be noted about this common good, 
which is the end of every society: 1) it is not a fixed, but a variable 
good, and 2) it is compounded of benefits that are of a strictly limited 
nature. To say that it is variable means that it is not achieved in the 
same measure by every society, or by the same society at different times, 
whether that society be a family, a city or a state. What can be achieved 
depends of course upon many factors,—religious, moral, economic 
organizational. The range will be from a bare minimum to an enviable 
abundance of good things. Where the minimum is not reached, the 
society either is broken up or it must receive aid from the outside, a 
situation that normally intensifies the urge to wider association, espe¬ 
cially when failure is due to unequal opportunity or to actual conflict 
among existing units. Next the benefits enjoyed by the members of a 
society and which taken together constitute the common good, are 
never adequate to “The entire good of a human life. This would be 
sufficient explanation of why in human history there has always been 
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the tendency for small societies to associate themselves into larger 
units. Just as individual men spontaneously form themselves into so¬ 
cieties so as to be able to provide more adequately for their needs, and 
to enjoy a more complete life, so individual societies spontaneously 
unite with others so that the common good may be more adequately 
attained. Such association, be it noted, is not regarded as optional. 
On the contrary, it is considered as obligatory, because it is the only 
way m which the natural duty of living fully as man can be suitably 
achieved. Men wish not only to live, but to live as well as they can. The 
point, as will appear later, has an important bearing on the organization 
of a family of nations, or a world society. How the family depends 
upon larger societies, such as the city, the state or the Church, for the 
better attainment of its common welfare, and how cities depend on 
states for the same thing, is too well known to need comment. 

I return now to the question of why, in view of the natural and his¬ 
torical evolution of the smaller societies into larger and larger units, 
i.e., from families to states, there appeared a reluctance to take the 
final step and form a family of nations. It was not, certainly, because 
such an idea had not occurred to men, nor that it was regarded intrin¬ 
sically impossible, nor finally, that the evils which might thereby be 
avoided and the good accomplished were unappreciated. The idea or, 
if you wish, the dream, of world unity and peace is at least as old as 
the fifth century, when we find it set forth in St. Augustine’s famous 
work, The City of God. Christian Europe, particularly during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, made a noteworthy attempt to realize 
a juridical international organization for the preservation of peace 
according to the requirements of law. Granted that it was never com¬ 
pletely successful, history records no other similar attempt which pro¬ 
duced results of such a high political and moral value. Some idea of 
the difficulties that would be encountered now in the attempt to establish 
a family of nations can be gathered from a comparison of conditions 
that existed at that time and now. 

Commenting on the only relative and partial success of the mediae¬ 
val effort, M. Yves de la Briere says: “The historical conditions in 
which were developed the Catholic and mediaeval system of inter¬ 
national legislation, international magistracy and international sanc¬ 
tions for protecting justice and right among the various peoples may 
not be overlooked. Christendom comprised exclusively central and 
western Europe. . . . Not only was its geographical area relatively 
restricted, but the populations which inhabited it at that time taken 
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together constitued an identical moral and social unity, to which the 
contemporary world, despite so many strong reasons for unification, 
is far from offering the equivalent. The peoples of mediaeval Christen¬ 
dom possessed complete unity of religious belief and ecclesiastical 
obedience. Catholicism influenced moral judgments, penetrated pro¬ 
foundly into individual and social life, and tended to stimulate among 
the various peoples, despite their multiple diversities, a body of com¬ 
mon aspirations, and a similar spirit. They professed the same faith, 
participated in the same sacraments, accepted the same religious au¬ 
thority. Everywhere, in schools of theology, philosophy, law or letters, 
in the legislation of the state and of the Church the same universal lan¬ 
guage was used, so that there appeared in each country the same formu¬ 
las, the same concepts, the same movements of thought. In this rela¬ 
tively homogeneous environment it was possible to set up a social or¬ 
ganization common to all peoples, with international, legislative, ju¬ 
diciary and executive power, and to bring to the public law of Christian 
Europe many precious guarantees.” 2 Nevertheless, its success was only 
relative and partial. During its very heyday there were a number of 
armed rebellions and fratricidal wars among Christian peoples. It 
would seem then that if under such relatively ideal circumstances 
a family of nations could not succeed, a fortiori now, with unity both of 
Christendom and the faith broken, and in an area which would include 
all the nations of the world with their conflicting interests, the estab¬ 
lishment of a family of nations would be impossible. 

Yet, however impossible the task may at present seem, however 
many years it may take to accomplish it, and however formidable may 
be the obstacles, I think the task will be accomplished, simply because 
world association, a family of nations, is necessary for world welfare. 
One may readily concede that the modern world is divided, concede 
even that there is an ever present tendency toward division and disunity. 
But there exist also bonds of unity among the nations that have never 
existed before, and a tendency toward unity even more pronounced 
and efficacious than the tendency toward division. 

“The interchange,” writes an Antwerp professor, “ever more in¬ 
tensive of ideas, services and goods of every kind has daily strength¬ 
ened the natural solidarity of States and tightened ever closer their 
bonds of mutual interdependence from which in the future there is no 
possibility of escape. Today the order and prosperity of each nation is 

2 Diet. Apol. de la Foi Cath. V. 3, P. 1275. 
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indissolubly bound to the order and prosperity of the rest. No State 
can now hope fully to discharge its duty towards those dependent upon 
it unless it can count on the more or less generous collaboration of all 
States, or be assured that the mutually planned efforts of the collectiv¬ 
ity of States will result in general conditions, favorable to order and 
universal peace, which constitute the international common good.” 8 

The gradual growth of interdependence among modern nations has 
already produced both what we may call a material unity among them 
and a keen consciousness of the propriety and the moral necessity of 
now making it a formal unity through juridical means. There is, on 
the fringes at least, some evidence of a feeling of obligation on the 
part of modern States to do so, and that in spite of their ingrained tra¬ 
dition of complete independence and their socially indefensible doc¬ 
trine of absolute sovereignty. 

Were the nations fused together into a vast super-state, it would 
mean that each would have to give up all of its sovereignty. Such a plan, 
fortunately, is not now seriously considered. Rather what is proposed 
is an association or federation, or, if you wish, a league of nations, in 
which each of them will retain its sovereignty, but a limited sovereignty. 
It must be evident that unless such limitation is accepted, and accepted 
as an obligation for the promotion of the international common good, 
there can be no real association, no real family of nations. When each 
insists on being a law unto itself, there can be no possibility of common 
enterprise. Furthermore, the organization of an international society 
will remain a mere wish-thought so long as the notion is entertained by 
the nations that it is an optional matter with them whether they shall 
enter such an association or not. Given the social nature of man, the 
moral necessity of striving for an international common good, and 
the fact that a juridically organized union of the nations is the sole 
efficacious means of reaching that end, no State may claim the option of 
giving or withholding its adherence. “International society can not be 
looked upon as the outgrowth of a ‘social contract’ in regard to which 
States may give or withdraw adherence. The existence of an interna¬ 
tional society is postulated by natural law, while it falls only to the lot 
of positive law, the produce of the human will, to provide the indis¬ 
pensable machinery for the carrying out of its mission.” * 4 

You see, we are back again to this natural law, whose commands 
issue from the natural needs of men and nations as they exist and act 

s Apud Ryan and Boland, Cath. Prin. of Politics, 235. 

4 Ibid, p. 236. 
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in the universal objective order and as they are apprehended by reason 
to be related to one another, to their re spective ends and to the common 
end of all. Reduce these commands to writing, such for example, as we 
have them in the ten commandments, and they become Divine Positive 
Law. Reduce them to civil statutes, and they become human positive 
law. It is precisely the universality and objectivity of the natural moral 
law which prevents the art of law-making from becoming arbitrary, 
and therefore precisely this law which, while safeguarding individual 
rights, can impose common obligations. It provides the only common 
basis for a juridical international order. “What made mediaeval Eur¬ 
ope,” says Dawson, “a true society of nations was its recognition of 
this supreme law which transcended national differences and the in¬ 
terests of governments. For though the law was often violated in 
practice, though there were wars and revolutions and acts of social 
injustice without number, nevertheless the sanctity of the law was 
acknowledged by the conscience of Christendom so that it provided an 
objective standard by which the nations were judged.” 

To ask the nations that they accept a limitation on their sovereignty 
for the sake of the international common good is no more unreasonable 
nor less necessary than to ask of the individual citizen that he submit 
to a curtailment of his freedom of action for the sake of the national 
common good. The basic reason is the same: Nations, like individuals 
are complete but not self-sufficient agents. 

“At present,” writes Bishop Haas, “no government allows a citi¬ 
zen to ‘take the law into his own hands.’ No people accepts brute 
force as a standard of justice in deciding disputes among individuals. 
Even an infant falling heir to a fortune on the demise of its parents, 
does not forfeit its right of inheritance because of its helplessness. 
Society has progressed to a point where it does not even question such 
rights as these. When the same standards are carried over into the field 
of international relations and given sanctions by the associated nations 
of the world, doubtless people will wonder why force was allowed to 
rule humanity for so many centuries, and why the same serious effort 
was not made sooner to settle contentious questions among nations 
as within nations, in open courts of law. 5 6 

Now all of this may cause some of you to say to yourselves: old 
stuff! Just another plea for the League of Nations and a World Court 
and sanctions! It is old stuff. But now, as of old, we are confronted 


5 Judgment of Nations, 146. 

6 Man and Society, 282. 
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with the alternative of an international order based on law and the 
processes of law, of objective juridical procedures made effective by 
the power of applying sanctions, or an atomistic juxtaposition of na¬ 
tions, more or less polite to and considerate of one another, but among 
which right is ultimately a matter of might, a matter of free-for-all- 
fights with recuperative and rest periods in between them. Between 
these two procedures there does not seem to be any medium. 

But, you say, we had a League of Nations and it failed. We had a 
World Court and it too failed. We tried to apply sanctions and it didn’t 
work. Well, first of all, one great nation refused to become a member 
of the League at all. Next, its failure was not complete. It accomplished 
many good things. If it failed to stem national selfishness and prevent 
wars, despite its power to apply sanctions, should we not rather blame 
those who refused to comply with its mandates than the institution 
itself ? We do not lose faith in our educational institutions because their 
success falls short of perfection. We do not reject our courts of justice 
because, due to human limitations or even human malice, justice some¬ 
times miscarries. We do not abandon our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment because it sometimes fails to procure for us the full measure 
of common welfare. Moreover, what long standing social habit—if I 
may use that term—was ever changed, I will not say suddenly, for no 
habit is changed suddenly, but without repeated efforts and failures, 
without doggedly returning to the task time and again until the very 
failures become stepping stones to eventual success ? On what grounds 
then can we consistently refuse to consider an association or federa¬ 
tion or league of nations just because the first time we really tried it, 
it failed of complete success ? 

The purpose of such an association would be to procure the Inter¬ 
national common good which, in more concrete terms means 1) the 
preservation of international peace and order, and 2) the promotion 
of “economic, social and cultural progress of humanity for the benefit 
of the associated members.” 

On the subject of international peace there is, fortunately, a 
practical unanimity among the churchmen of the world. As evidence of 
this I shall cite first the five-point peace program of Pope Pius XII in 
his Christmas allocution of 1939. In summary form they are: 

1. A fundamental condition for a just and honorable peace is to 
assure every nation ... its right to life and independence. One na- 
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tions will to live must never be tantamount to a death sentence for 
another. When this equality of rights has been destroyed, injured or 
endangered, juridical order requires reparation . . . by the norms of 
justice and mutual equity. 

2. To the end that the order so established may be. tranquil and 
lasting—cardinal requirements for true peace—the nations must be 
freed from. . . the race for armaments and from the danger that 
material force instead of serving to protect rights may tyrannically 
violate these rights. 

3. Since it is difficult—one might almost say impossible for human 
weakness—to foresee and provide for everything at the moment when 
peace is being negotiated . . . the establishment of juridical institu¬ 
tions would serve to guarantee the loyal and faithful execution of the 
terms of the agreement . . . such institutions being of decisive im¬ 
portance for the honorable acceptance of a peace treaty, and as a safe¬ 
guard against arbitrary and unilateral breaches or interpretations of 
its terms. 

4. Particular attention should be paid to the setting up of a better 
order in Europe. Such order concerns the real needs and just demands 
of nations and peoples as well as of ethnical minorities. 

5. But even the best and most complete arrangements will be im¬ 
perfect and doomed to ultimate failure, unless those who guide the 
destinies of peoples, as well as people themselves, become more and 
more imbued with that deep and acute sense of responsibility which 
measures and ponders human ordinances in the light of the holy and 
eternal rules of the divine law: with that hunger and thirst after jus¬ 
tice which is proclaimed in a beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Within the following year the London Times published a letter, 
part of which read as follows: 

“The present evils of the world are due to the failure of the nations 
and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No permanent peace is pos¬ 
sible in Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made 
the foundation of national policy and national life. This involves all 
nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God . . . 
We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this prin¬ 
cipled 

The letter was signed by the Anglican archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York, the moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, and 
the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. On Oct. 7, 1943, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, The National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and The Synagogue Council of America, released a 
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joint statement called a “Pattern for Peace.’’ I should like to quote from 
it at length, but a simple statement of the seven points will show how 
completely it is in accord with the five point program of Pope Pius. 
These points are: 

1. The moral law must govern the world order. 

2. The rights of the individual must be assured. States, as well as 
individuals, must repudiate racial, religious or other discrimination of 
the rights of the human person. 

3. The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples must be pro¬ 
tected. 

4. The rights of minorities must be secured. 

5. International institutions to maintain peace with justice must 
be organized. 

6. International economic cooperation must be developed. 

7. A just social order must be achieved within each state. 

If I had the time, I could show also how the articles of the Atlantic 
Charter, as well as the principles embodied in the Four Freedoms are 
in substantial agreement with these peace aims. That comparison has 
been made, so far as the Atlantic Charter is concerned, by Prof. Rein¬ 
hardt, in a brochure entitled “The Commonwealth of Nations and the 
Papacy,” and with regard to the Four Freedoms, in a book entitled 
“Freedom Through Education.” All of which is abundant evidence, 
that, despite differences of religion and race and nationality, there is 
among serious thinkers of the world a moral unanimity on what must 
be done in order to realize the grand dream of a Family of Nations. 
Commenting on this united statement of principles, Dr. Otto Knab 
says: “All those among us inclined toward cynicism or mistrust should 
carefully weigh the words of the program. It not only shows what can 
be done, it not only manifests a high degree of good will in the respon¬ 
sible leaders of these religious bodies, but it also shows us the one way 
to overcome mistrust and cynicism: by positive action. Men must get 
together willing to come to a common decision, to arrive at a common 
goal. They must, as we all must, overcome that most poisonous temp¬ 
tation in the path of human cooperation: the questioning of each others 
motives. Then unity can be achieved. Some may say that this declara¬ 
tion would have been impossible a quarter of a century ago. Maybe it 
would, but it is not now. This is the big thing. It is possible now. And 
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we have to make the most of it.” (Study Club Program, Winter 1944- 

45 ) 

This is the big thing. It is now possible. A family of nations will 
embrace within its membership all men of good will, whatever their 
religious affiliation or want of it. Such a family is possible, for, as Pope 
Pius asserts, “The laws which govern Christian life and the principles 
of a genuine, honest humanitarianism are by no means opposed to one 
another; there should rather be the give and take of mutual protection 
between them.” 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 

(Julius Caesar, Act. IV, Sc. 3, 1. 218) 
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PART III 

By Wilhelm Pauck 

Chapter IX 

THE PROSPECT OF THE CHURCPIES IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 

It is not my purpose to predict the state of the churches in the 
post-war world, but to assess certain aspects of the tasks that they will 
have to face under the impact of the war upon them. I shall concen¬ 
trate primarily upon Protestantism, dealing with Roman Catholicism 
only in so far as Protestantism will have to concern itself with it or in 
so far as it will affect Protestantism in its own life. 

I begin with the churches of the United States of America. 

At the beginning of the war, the expectation was widely enter¬ 
tained that the nation would experience a spiritual awakening and 
that the churches would deepen their life. It cannot be said that this 
expectation has been fulfilled. To be sure, there is evidence that per¬ 
sonal righteousness has helped many people, civilians and soldiers, 
to bear the trials of these days. But this practice of piety has been 
characteristic of those who always possessed it and hardly of those 
who, prior to the war, were aloof from religion. As there has been 
no mai ked concern for religious faith among soldiers, there has been 
no religious revival at home. The chaplains of the armed forces tell us 
that a soldier who has a religious upbringing tries to live up to the 
standards of his faith also in the army or navy and that his comrades 
who in civilian life were estranged from the church disregard the 
claims of religion also in the services. One can surely say that the 
same characterization holds also for the people at home. 

Generally speaking, the churches have not come to greater sig¬ 
nificance in the common life, during the war years, but they also have 
not lost any influence. This is in part due to the fact that the effect of 
the war has not yet greatly changed the general character of American 
life and civilization. In a broad sense, it may indeed be said that the 
American people entered the world conflict in order to preserve the 
way of life and the ideals to which they were accustomed. They were 
spared the physical and spiritual ravages of war in their home-land. 
Their tremendous war effort was therefore not accompanied by the 
cultural tensions which have beset other less fortunate nations during 
these years. All historical American institutions have remained intact. 
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The people could thus meet the challenge of the demands which the 
war made of them by relying upon the resources with which their cul¬ 
tural tradition supplied them. For this reason, the churches too have 
largely remained what they were before. 

It can, of course, not be denied that the world catastrophe of the 
war has led to a profound soul searching also of a religious kind. Yet 
it is remarkable that this self-examination has not been accompanied 
by any major upset of the traditional ways of American living. There 
is much apprehension of what the future may hold, and there is con¬ 
siderable bafflement concerning the responsibilities that will be im¬ 
posed upon Americans on account of the fact that by their whole¬ 
hearted participation in the war they have definitely assumed the 
political, military and economic leadership of the world. However, 
the manner in which these attitudes have developed has been marked 
by a great restraint and, indeed, by a notable eagerness to avoid ex¬ 
tremes. 

As far as the churches are concerned, this spirit has manifested 
itself among them particularly in the way in which they have met the 
pacifist issue. During the years between the two world wars, pacifism 
had become a major issue in the life of American Protestantism. 
Pacifists were never a majority, but the will to make Christianity count 
in the maintenance of the peace of the world marked the mind of 
most American church people. When the new world war broke out 
and when it became increasingly clear that the United States could 
neither avoid nor afford to stay out of the fighting, the churches met 
the religious issue of the participation in the war in a manner that 
proves drastically how they protected themselves from extremism of 
any kind. Those of their members who for reasons of religious con¬ 
viction felt it necessary to become conscientious objectors were as¬ 
sured of the support and help of their fellow-members who, more or 
less in the traditional ways, chose to support their nation and gov¬ 
ernment in the pursuit of the war. Particulaily at the beginning of 
the war, the churches were deeply involved in a debate on the prob¬ 
lems of the Christian participation in war. But, at no time, were these 
discussions permitted to destroy the solidarity of the Christian com¬ 
munity. In spite of the fact that the pacifists did not succeed in per¬ 
suading the non-pacifists of the rightness of their point of view, they 
won, on the whole, the acknowledgment from the church-groups to 
which they belonged, that their witness for peace was a responsible 
testimony "of the Christian faith. The Christian supporters of the war 
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on their part acted in such a way that while they made it plain that they 
participated in this war on Christian principles, they avoided to sanction 
militarism and to bless belligerency. Thus it has come about that, at 
this time, the charge that also the “preachers presented arms” cannot 
be levelled at the spokesmen of the churches. 

In the course of the years that lie ahead, the Christian problems of 
war and peace will undoubtedly be widely discussed. Then the avoid¬ 
ance of extreme positions during the period of the conflict will prove 
a valuable asset. This will be the case all the more, because the Ameri¬ 
can churches have endeavored to exercise their responsibility for the 
character of civilization by concerning themselves, during the war, 
with the problems of international reconstruction. Particularly under 
the leadership of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, significant work has been done to make the Christian voice 
heard in the discussion of the peace settlement. The inter-denomina¬ 
tional conferences of Delaware and Cleveland which worked on the 
concrete problems of the world order have directed the mind of the 
churches to the political tasks which they must fulfill in the common 
life. The Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
has repeatedly formulated political principles which must guide Chris¬ 
tian political action. It has been hailed as a great achievement that the 
work of these and similar commissions was recognized by the Ameri¬ 
can government in connection with the preparation of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference of the United Nations and that most of the prin¬ 
ciples which the church-commissions declared basic for political action 
were incorporated in the United Nations’ Charter. To be sure, the 
American Protestant churches cannot claim to have played a major 
role in the shaping of American foreign and domestic policies during 
the war (in this connection, it is important to note that the formulation 
of political programs at the end of the war on the part of most coun¬ 
tries does not necessarily proceed on the basis of the principles declared 
in the San Francisco Charter), but they can point with just pride 
to the fact that they have tried to arouse their people to Christian po¬ 
litical responsibility and that they intend to participate in the political 
discussions on the settlement of the issues of the war. 

The Federal Council also appointed a commission of theologians 
assigning it to the task of studying “The Christian Faith in the Light 
of the War.” Under the chairmanship of Professor Calhoun of the 
Yale Divinity School this commission worked out a report (published 
in the fall of 1943) which contains an analysis of the major religious 
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convictions and theological judgments which American Christians hold 
concerning a world order which, twice within one generation, was 
plunged into the conflict of war. This analysis, which is marked by 
the tendency to view the war as the judgment of God upon a mankind 
that refuses to acknowledge its duty to live according to the divine 
order, articulates the spirit of contemporary American Protestantism. 
It shows that the war compelled American Christians to summon all 
the spiritual resources of their particular tradition, in order that they 
might maintain the Christian faith. It proves also, that as the Ameri¬ 
can churches face the future, they must rely primarily upon their par¬ 
ticular inheritance. This inheritance may be characterized as the syn¬ 
thesis of the spiritual tradition of the various denominational groups 
and the spirit of American democracy. Men are called upon, under 
God as he is revealed in the Christian gospel, to accomplish the making 
of a society which shall be a community of free persons. 

This is the ideal which is raised up before the eyes of American 
Christians as the war ends. The experience of the war did not give 
them new resources to accomplish it. Neither did it destroy the will 
to live up to it. The devotion of American Christians to this spiritual 
social idea will be tested not only in connection with the political de¬ 
mands which the future will make upon them but also in their relation 
with the churches of other parts of the world, particularly Europe. 
For the prospect of the American churches in the post-war world can 
be fully understood only if American Protestantism is seen in relation 
to European Protestantism with which it is so closely connected not 
only by historical bonds but also by means of the modern ecumenical 
movement. 

The situation of European Protestanism has been much more pro¬ 
foundly determined by the war. The churches have been drawn deeply 
into the conflict which National Socialism aroused not only in Ger¬ 
many but in the whole of European life. They have also been widely 
touched by the destruction of modern total war, particularly by air 
raids. It is difficult to say how they will recover from these ravages. 
There can be no doubt that externally, i.e., in their physical and or¬ 
ganizational structure, they have been fearfully weakened. However, 
these losses are in part offset by a remarkable increase in spiritual 
strength. 

This characterization applies primarily to the churches of the 
European continent. It does not generally hold for the churches of 
Great Britain and those of Sweden and Switzerland. The latter two 
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countries succeeded in preserving neutrality throughout the entire 
war. 1 his accomplishment will give them important roles in the task 
of the reconstruction of European civilization. In part, they played 
these roles already in the course of the war. The churches of both na¬ 
tions were active in maintaining contact between Christians of the 
various countries across lines of conflict. Also in the future, they will 
serve as mediators and agents of reconstruction. It still remains to be 
seen, however, whether they have also developed such power of spirit¬ 
ual leadership as will permit them to become guides to a revitalized 
Christian faith and life. 

The churches of Great Britain also occupy a special place. They 
have been in the midst of the conflict almost to the same degree as the 
churches of the continent. Yet they have been set apart, physically 
and spiritually, from the rest of Europe, always living in their own 
orbit but yet not merely confined to the British isles but open also to the 
concerns and influences of the British Empire and of the United States. 
It has long been customary to regard English Protestantism, and 
especially Anglicanism, as a “bridge-church,” connecting not only 
Catholicism and Protestantism, but also continental European Protest¬ 
antism and American Protestantism. English Christians will probably 
exercise the responsibilities thus indicated also in the immediate future. 
In one respect, they are well qualified to do so, but in another they 
may encounter great difficulties in the exercise of a mediating task. 
For, on the one hand, they appear to stand in the middle between Amer¬ 
ican and continental European Protestantism, because they met the 
war more or less in the manner of the American churches while they 
were deeply affected by the tensions which the Nazis had imposed 
upon the European continent. Yet, on the other hand, they seem to 
have undergone a great weakening not only of their numerical but 
also their spiritual influence. If the latter impression, which has been 
reported frequently, is true, the British churches will not play the 
mediating role which traditionally has been theirs. In this connection, 
the deaths of Archbishop William Temple and Dr. William Paton, 
England’s greatest ecumenical church leaders, may well prove to be 
ii replaceable losses. Archbishop Temple in particular occupied a very 
eminent place in the life of England as well as of world Protestant¬ 
ism, because throughout the war, he made the clearest pronounce¬ 
ments not only concerning the ways in which the church should realize 
its own life but also about the responsibility of the church for the 
establishment of a political and economic world order. The celebrated 
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Malvern Conference, which was held under his chairmanship in 19-rO, 
may be regarded as the focal point of the recent developments in Eng¬ 
lish Protestantism of a realistic, spiritually and politically dynamic 
Christian Socialism. Whether the life of the English churches will 
really be determined by such a program still remains to be seen. If so, 
the English churches may recover some of the losses in popular sup¬ 
port which they have sustained in recent years, especially during the 
war. If the reports which have come to us from Great Britain are true, 
the churches there now definitely represent a minority among the peo¬ 
ple and the war has made this position plain. Yet, precisely as a min¬ 
ority-group, English Protestantism may be on the brink of a period of 
great influence in the work of social reconstruction. 

The realization of this possibility will depend to a large extent upon 
the revival of Protestantism on the European continent. I here the 
churches have undergone an experience which is utterly different from 
that of American Protestantism and only remotely similar to that of . 
the British churches. For they were drawn into a terrible conflict with 
National Socialism. In some respects, all the churches of the European 
lands that became involved in the war underwent the ordeal which the 
German churches had to suffer practically from the beginning of the 
Nazi regime in 1933. When the Nazis overran Europe, they forced 
the churches into a position which the churches of Germany had come 
to occupy after much error, trial and agony. The case was the same 
everywhere: When Nazi totalitarianism encountered spiritually alive 
churches, it was brought face to face with a resistance which, in the 
name of Christian faith, challenged the presuppositions and principles 
of its policies. The fact that the churches resisted Nazi totalitarianism, 
first in Germany and, during the war, also in all other lands is of great¬ 
est significance. National Socialism pretended to be a religious move¬ 
ment. No other movement but the churches could have effectively 
opposed these pretensions. That the churches did resist the Nazis 
in the name of the Christian faith!—is therefore a symbolical expres¬ 
sion of the irreconcilability between the spiritual foundations of west¬ 
ern civilization and the world view of National Socialism. 

The churches paid a heavy price for their opposition and for the 
maintenance of their faith. At the beginning of the Nazi rule they had 
to learn to size up their foe. Having come to know him as an enemy 
of Christianity they had to devise methods of fighting him. It is some¬ 
times said that the resistance of the German churches against the 
Nazis was really ineffective, because it never became political and as 
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such a countei-revolution. Such a judgment fails to assess properly 
both the nature of the Nazi policies toward the churches and the meth¬ 
ods of opposition which the churches could actually choose to employ. 
It is now clear that the Nazi party planned to exterminate Christian¬ 
ity in all parts of the world upon which it would be able to impose its 
rule. But at the beginning of its regime it pretended to be benevolent or 
at least neutral toward the churches. It hoped to consolidate its power 
before it moved against the churches. It therefore concluded a Con¬ 
cordat with the Papacy which seemingly guaranteed the spiritual rights 
of Roman Catholicism in Germany. And it encouraged the formation 
of a United Protestant German Church, which, for many years, had 
been in process of formation. It also tried to win the support of church¬ 
men (laymen and clergymen) for its own movement—for the sole 
purpose, as we now definitely know, of undermining the life of the 
churches from within. Proceeding on the assumption that the churches 
were so weak that, at the proper time, they could readily be destroyed, 
the Nazis sought allies for themselves among those churchmen who, 
failing to understand the anti-Christian aims of Hitler’s policies, be¬ 
lieved it possible to combine National Socialism and Christianity. 
This group, which called itself “the Faith Movement of the German 
Christians,” represented a minority within the churches. For a short 
while, they exercised a great influence, because the majority of the 
church members and their leaders were unable or unwilling to grasp 
the significance of the Nazi movement for the Christian civilization 
of Germany and, indeed, of the whole West. However, it was precisely 
the apparent success of the Nazi partisans within the churches—a suc¬ 
cess which the Nazis encouraged although they themselves did not 
believe in it—which called forth the protest of those churchmen who 
had come to see the irreconcilability of Nazi totalitarianism and Chris¬ 
tian faith and life. Speaking in the name of the classical creeds and 
confessions of Protestantism and anchoring themselves more and more 
in the Bible, they protested against the perversion of the Christian 
faith by the “German Christians,” who believed that Christianity and 
the nationalist totalitarianism and even the anti-semitism of the Nazis 
could be combined. 

Thus it came about that German Protestantism was divided into 
two factions, opposed to one another by radically different conceptions 
of Christianity: one orthodox, Biblical, confessional, demanding the 
freedom of religion, the other liberal, filled with a passion for con¬ 
temporaneity and advocating cooperation with the Nazi regime. In 
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between these two groups, there stood the large group of those church¬ 
men who on account of political blindness or opportunism or for the 
sake of “religious neutrality” toward political matters or because of 
ecclesiastical isolationism believed it possible or advisable to stay out 
of the strife. 

When both of the conflicting parties endeavored to gain control 
over the churches, the Nazis threw off their mask of neutrality. They 
assumed the rule of the church with the intention of using it, for the 
time being, as one of the means of popular control and of ultimately 
destroying it altogether. Increasingly they dealt with the confessional 
churchmen as enemies of the state by placing them under the surveil¬ 
lance of the secret police, by depriving them of their right to speak 
and finally by throwing them into prisons and concentration camps. At 
the same time, they took steps in order to eliminate the churches from 
German public life. They moved into the offices of ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration ; they reduced the financial income of the churches; they 
undermined theological education; they prohibited the publication of 
religious journals. In short, they confined the churches to a life within 
their own walls, thus sealing them up and preventing them from ex¬ 
ercising an influence upon public opinion. 

This policy was applied to Protestantism as well as to Roman 
Catholicism. When the opposition of the Confessional churchmen 
against the “German Christians” showed that a merely opportunistic 
policy toward the churches would not succeed, the Nazis began to 
disregard the terms of the Concordat with Roman Catholicism. They 
endeavored to restrict the Roman Church in the same way in which 
they dealt with Protestantism. Gradually they deprived it of its schools 
and its youth organizations. They took possession of monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical properties. They destroyed the Catholic press. They 
interfered with the clergy. Ultimately, Roman Catholic priests were 
persecuted with the same vehemence as Protestant Confessional pas¬ 
tors. Yet the Nazis never succeeded in gaining control over the Roman 
Catholic church organization and especially the hierarchical structure. 
Thus Roman Catholicism had a marked advantage over Protestantism. 
With certain notable exceptions, especially the Lutheran churches of 
Bavaria and Wurttemberg, most of the Protestant churches (Landes- 
kirchen) were under the administrative control of Nazi party func¬ 
tionaries. 

Under the impact of these developments, the opposition of the 
churches was directed more and more not merely against those ec- 
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clesiastical groups which cooperated with the Nazis spiritually or even 
politically, but against the Nazis themselves. These activities did not 
come to wide attention, because the Nazis themselves prevented them 
by all means at their disposal from coming into the open. Moreover, 
they were driven increasingly underground. When the full story of 
this struggle will be told, it will be seen that some groups within the 
churches never ceased to protest and to work against the character and 
the aims of National Socialism. Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike have gone on record against the inhumanity of Nazi principles 
and policies. Protestants produced many documents declaring the 
rights of man under the Word of God, and the German Roman Cath¬ 
olic bishops made the same appeal, year after year, in the Pastoral 
Letters which, according to their custom, they issued from their annual 
meeting at Fulda. These declarations were not merely appeals to the 
faithful to keep the faith; they were also calls to actions of disobedience. 

Under such conditions, they entered the war. How those Chris¬ 
tians of Germany who had by then come to an understanding of the 
demonic and evil meaning of National Socialism viewed the war aims 
of the Nazis and what they thought of participation in the aggression 
which the Nazis began against the whole of Europe, we do not yet 
know. We must be mindful of the fact the national mores in all coun- 
tues of the world are still such that when a nation becomes involved 
in war, whether justly or unjustly, its citizens rally to the cause of the 
common life by doing their duty in pursuit of the war. Innumerable 
Germans who were opposed to the Nazi regime thus fought in the 
German armies—also the members of the Confessional Church and of 
the Roman Catholic communion. Within a comparatively short time 
more than 9,000 of the 18,000 Protestant ministers were drafted for 
military service, not as chaplains but as soldiers and officers. At the 
beginning, the Roman Catholic clergy had the traditional privilege of 
being exempt from military service, but, after the attack against Rus¬ 
sia, they too were compelled to enlist and soon more than half of their 
number (also ca. 9,000) were in the armed forces. In the spring of 
1943, it was reported that 4,000 Protestant ministers had been killed 
in battle. The losses of the Roman Catholic clergy were proportionately 

The churches were thus deprived of their leadership. This loss 
was all the greater, because, for years prior to the war, the Nazis had 
either prevented or discouraged theological study, and the normal 
replacement of the clergy was halted. Moreover, the anti-ecclesiastical 
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policies begun during the pre-war years were continued. The churches 
were still further deprived of their traditional rights and of access to 
the public mind. But despite the additional restrictions which war con 
ditions imposed upon them, the resisters among the churchmen contin¬ 
ued their opposition against the Nazi regime. In the course of time 
many among them became active revolutionaries. Indeed, the plot 
against Hitler’s life in June 1944, which was to be the signal of an 
anti-Nazi revolution, was actively supported by churchmen who had 
finally been driven to the extreme of trying to undo the Nazi tyranny 
by assassination, murder and violence. 

In these activities, they had the support, either directly or indirectly, 
of the churches of those lands which, in the course of the war, had 
come under Nazi control. Tor wherever the Nazis established them 
selves, they encountered the resistance of the churches. And the more 
their true intentions were revealed, the more unanimously were the 
churches aligned against them. This was particularly the case in Hol¬ 
land, Denmark and Norway, where Protestantism was traditionally 
strong. Yet also in France, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the churches 
opposed the Nazis not only as national enemies but as the foes of Chris¬ 
tian life and civilization. Wherever National Socialism went, it met 
with religious opposition. It should never be forgotten that the Ger¬ 
man Confessional churchmen developed the spiritual pattern of this 
resistance. It is therefore not surprising that there developed a pro¬ 
found spirit of cooperation in a common cause among all church people 
of whatever nationality who fortified themselves against National 
Socialism by affirming the Christian faith. 

Thus it happened that the Protestantism of the European continent 
became filled with a sense of its spiritual mission. Everywhere the 
church as a fellowship of believers was rediscovered and this redis¬ 
covery was accompanied by a new ardour of faith, lhe Bible became 
its source; from the Bible one developed a fresh understanding of the 
Lordship of Christ, and this Lordship of Christ was affirmed as the 
secret of the invincibility of the church by the world. The theological 
system which was regarded as most adequately reflecting this new 
Christocentric Biblicism was that of Karl Barth. While still a pro¬ 
fessor in Germany, Barth had been the foremost intellectual leader 
of the Protestant resistance against the Nazi perversion of religion. 
In the course of the war, he became the theological protagonist of the 
revived European Protestantism which the Nazis had aroused to a 
new spiritual self-consciousness. 
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We are thus confronted by the remarkable fact that, on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, the war has produced a vital Protestant faith which 
has learned to distinguish what is Christian from what is un-Christian. 
This Protestantism has a strong popular following. Just how strong 
it is numerically, it is not possible to tell, at this moment. But numerous 
reports indicate that the people have once more rallied to the church. 
This seems to be the case particularly in Germany. 

Physically, organizationally and politically, these churches are piti¬ 
fully weak. It will therefore require a long time before their spirit can 
find a body in which to live. Some countries may quickly recover from 
the ravages of the war. There the churches will soon be reconstructed 
and reorganized. Such a hope may be entertained for Holland, Den¬ 
mark and Norway, possibly also for Czechoslovakia. But in other 
countries, the work of a whole generation will be required for the task 
of re-building. The churches will have to live in dire poverty. This 
will be so especially in Germany. What the future of European econ¬ 
omy will be, if Germany, its economic center, lies in ruins for decades, 
can fill the mind only with dark forebodings. What the future of 
European Protestantism can be, if the German churches which, since 
the Reformation, have given it spiritual leadership, lie in ashes for 
years to come, can be predicted with equally little hope. Perhaps the 
re-building will be accomplished more rapidly than one can now imag¬ 
ine. 

For the feeling is abroad all over the western world that the re¬ 
construction of the cultural life after this war must be accomplished 
by means of the confirmation of the Christian foundations of western 
civilization. World Christianity must rally to a great cooperative en¬ 
deavor, helping Christian groups, wherever they are, to reorganize 
themselves and to re-build their houses and institutions. Then it may 
happen that also those churches that now live on the verge of physical 
nothingness may find a body for their spiritual life. 

But even if a recovery is thus made possible, the common tasks of 
Christians will be tremendous. I shall not speak of the political prob¬ 
lems that will require a solution in the near future, viz., the re-align¬ 
ment of Europe in the political and economic life of the world; the 
shaping of the world political influence of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, which has become the mightiest power in the West; the relation 
of Russia to the rest of the world, particularly if she combines the 
pursuit of her world policies with the fostering of communism at 
home and abroad. For the tasks that are thus indicated, the Christian 
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churches are not yet adequately prepared. In view of this fact, it is all 
the more important that they face the responsibilities which the de¬ 
velopment of Christianity in these last years imposes upon them. 


As this survey of the conditions of the Protestant churches in the 
western world has shown, the Protestant Christian movements of 
America, Great Britain and continental Europe have reacted to the 
war in different ways. They have become estranged from one another 
beyond the limits of the historical traditions that heretofore distin¬ 
guished them from each other. Yet they are made dependent upon one 
another not only by means of old historical ties and by the modern unifi¬ 
cation of the world, but also by the influence of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment upon them and particularly by the demands for Christian soli¬ 
darity that are made by all who are concerned for the future of Chris¬ 
tian civilization. Christians are called upon to make common cause 
with one another. They can no longer live in separate spheres. The 
movement for world Christianity must be supported by all churches 
everywhere. 

Plappily the international Protestant bodies have remained intact . 
during the war, although many of their activities had to be necessarily 
suspended. The World Council of Churches, which was organized in 
1937 is ready to function. The churches of the world will once more 
come in contact with one another. 

They will have to learn anew to understand one another. If they 
fail to do so, a fellowship among them will not be accomplished and a 
true cooperation between them will not take place. The continental 
European churches are filled with a spiritual certainty and eagerness 
which, at the present time, cannot be matched by the churches of Great 
Britain and America. They possess a sense of the church, grounded in 
the Bible and articulated by means of the religious-theological tra¬ 
dition especially of Protestantism, which is not known to British and 
American churches. They are as eager as the American churches are 
to channel this rediscovered faith into action in the political and social 
fields. In these realms the British and American Christians have pre¬ 
served a continuity with the past. The experience of the war, has not 
shattered but rather re-affirmed their conviction that the alliance be¬ 
tween modern Protestantism and the democratic social and political 
idealism must be maintained. As we have seen, they have accepted and 
—with restraint—supported the war, because they recognized that the 
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demociatic way of life had to be defended and preserved over against 
the onslaught of Nazi totalitarianism and tyranny. 

Now it becomes their task to re-examine and to re-assert the inter¬ 
connection between Christianity and democracy, not only in order to 
justify theii inheritance but also in order to make it count in the com¬ 
mon life of world Christianity. This task will have to be fulfilled in 
such a way that the Christian sources of democracy are refreshed. A 
mere dependency upon the historical relationship between the Christian 
religion and democracy will not be sufficient. For particularly the con¬ 
tinental European Protestants will want to learn from their western 
fellow-Christians how the Christian faith which they have re-discov- 
ered in their trials and for which they will have to find a social-ethical 
expression, is adequately formed in the ways of democracy. American 
Christians must therefore direct their attention to the religious and 
theological roots of democracy and, if necessary, constructively criti¬ 
cize their traditions in the light of the implications of the Christian 
faith. Thus they will be able to enter into a relationship with the Euro¬ 
pean Christians which promises to bear fruits in mutual learning. 
American Protestants will then perhaps gain a new vision of the dy¬ 
namics of the Christian faith, as they are derived from a spiritual 
reality that is not of this world, and the European Protestants will 
come to see that the realization of the Christian ethic in a democratic 
environment, which has been the great historical opportunity of Amer¬ 
ican Protestantism, is a task which they too can make their own. 

Let us, then, in the following lectures, examine certain aspects of 
the interrelation between Christianity and democracy and thus engage 
in an undertaking which must occupy the thought and work of Ameri¬ 
can Christians for a long time to come. 
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Chapter X 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DEMOCRACY 

Modern political democracy is that system of government in which 
those who fulfill the duties and responsibilities of government are 
elected to their offices by the free vote of the citizens of the republic, 
remaining always subject to the consent of the governed. All decisions 
of national, policy are reached by free discussion in which all citizens 
of the country are represented. This representation is secured by uni¬ 
versal suffrage, protected by the secret ballot and kept flexible by 
freedom of speech, press and assembly. Parliamentary debate clarifies 
the issues and the divergent wishes of the several elements of the citi¬ 
zenry, thus providing a basis for national policy. 1 

In the United States of America, the operation of democracy in 
politics is dependent not only upon the Constitution as the fundamental 
law of the land but also upon the practice of social democracy. On the 
basis of the principle that all men are entitled to the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, because they are created 
equal, equality of opportunity is extended to all not only in political 
matters, but also in the cultural and economic spheres. By means of 
universal education, every member of the community is given the op¬ 
portunity to share in the cultural life; and social legislation is such that 
all have an equal opportunity, according to their abilities, to make 
economic advancement. 

This democracy is the result of a long historical tradition. It is 
rooted in Graeco-Roman civilization, in Hebrew prophetism, and in 
early Christian universalism. From Stoic philosophy and ethics, it has 
learned a view of human life based on moral individualism and hu¬ 
manistic universalism. From the Hebrew prophets, it has derived its 
passion for universal justice and for the rights of the downtrodden 
and the underprivileged. By early Christianity it has been inspired with 
the faith in the dignity of each individual human soul and in the unity 
of all men in the love of God. 

These roots were kept alive in the long history of western Chris¬ 
tian civilization in ancient and medieval times, although they were 
covered by social and political orders that were far from being demo- 

1 Cf. E. E. Aubrey in Religion and the Present Crisis Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, p. 16. 
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cratic. As a matter of fact, modern democracy is the expression of a 
reaction against the feudalist-ecclesiastical civilization of the Middle 
Ages and against the absolutism of the modern political state which 
took the place of medieval feudalist imperialism. It is the political 
phase of the destruction of the sacramental-hierarchical authoritarian¬ 
ism of the medieval papacy by the Reformation, and it is the chief ex¬ 
pression of the achievement of the autonomy of man in the civilization 
of the so-called Enlightenment, in which the cultural beginnings made 
by the Renaissance were fulfilled. 

From the Reformation and from Protestant Christianity democracy 
derived many a major impetus. The Lutheran doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of all believers resulted not only in a Christian morality 
which encouraged every individual Christian to practice the virtues of 
faith and love in the concrete circumstances of life, but also in an ec¬ 
clesiastical polity of Congregationalism. Indeecl, the democratic prin¬ 
ciple of church organization according to which each local congrega¬ 
tion has the right, under the headship of Christ, to organize its own 
affairs by autonomous decision is one of the chief fruits of the Reforma¬ 
tion. By the Congregationalists and other like-minded groups, particu¬ 
larly the Baptists, it was realized first in England and then fully in 
America. The congregational church polity of New England Puritans 
served as the pattern for the New England town-meetings and be¬ 
came thus one of the chief sources of American democracy. It also 
contributed much to the realization of freedom of local church congre¬ 
gations in the life of most Protestant denominations and thus to the 
actualization of democracy in church life. 

To Calvinism democracy is especially indebted primarily because 
the Calvinist form of Protestantism, begun in the republican environ¬ 
ment of Geneva, was developed by way of reaction against political 
and religious tyranny in France, Holland, Scotland and also England. 

It was of equal significance for democracy that Calvin inspired all 
his followers with the conviction that the sovereign God, the glorifica¬ 
tion of whose name is the chief end of man, rules the universe by the 
instrument of his law and that he governs the affairs of men by the 
law which is revealed in the Bible. This teaching (followed by Pres¬ 
byterians and Puritans and introduced, though somewhat modified, 
also into Anglicanism by Richard Hooker, the author of “The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity”) served as a guide for the regulation of 
church affairs, wherever Calvinism prospered. It also became the 
principle which the fathers of modern constitutional law and the first 
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protagonists of the idea of the social contract (e.g. Althusius, Gro- 
tius, and Locke) transmitted to democratic thought and practice. 

To the Anabaptists and the sectarians of the Reformation democ¬ 
racy owes the passion for freedom of faith and thought. They suf¬ 
fered persecution at the hands of Protestants and Catholics, because 
their faith did not permit them to conform to the principle of religious 
uniformity without which, according to common belief, no state could 
preserve the peace. Their testimony has been confirmed by the practice 
of modern democracy, especially in America, where most of the des¬ 
cendants of the Anabaptists, still true to the faith of their fathers, 
finally found refuge and also the opportunity to make their religion 
count in the common life. 

Thus we see that the major movements of the Reformation made 
decisive contributions to modern democracy. We can go farther and 
assert that American democracy in particular is inconceivable without 
the impact of the various Protestant groups and denominations upon 
it. The Congregationalists have stood for social freedom and educa¬ 
tion for all; the Quakers have demonstrated the sanctity of conscience 
and the service of love; the Baptists have been intrepid defenders of 
the liberty of the individual and of tolerance; the Presbyterians have 
developed procedures of freedom by their emphasis upon law and 
order; the Methodists, grown strong on the frontier, have proclaimed 
the doctrine of the free individual in conjunction with the preaching 
of the universalism of the forgiveness of sins. Thus they have all 
added to the strength of the democratic life. 

It o can therefore not be doubted that democracy has Christian roots. 
Yet its greatest strength was derived from sources which, although 
they were fed by the Christian religion, are not primarily Christian. 
The most vital mainsprings of modern democracy are the convictions 
of the Rationalists of the 17th and 18th centuries. The founding fathers 
of American democracy were led by the persuasion (classically ex¬ 
pressed in the writings of John Locke and Thomas Jefferson) that be¬ 
cause men as reasonable beings are created free and equal, they must 
have the right to determine the nature of the political government and 
the society in which they live. This persuasion was derived from the 
philosophy of rationalism according to which man’s life will be ful¬ 
filled if his reasonable capacities are set free, so that they can deter¬ 
mine all human enterprises. Because the universe operates according 
to a pre-established harmony of reason, the release and unfettered 
practice of human autonomy on the basis of reason will demonstrate 
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in the end the attainment of a perfect human life. For, within the limits 
of reason, the perfectibility of man can be actualized and freedom in 
the name of reason must therefore be made the basis of human pro¬ 
gress. 

This philosophy was used to justify the American and French rev¬ 
olutions and it has furnished the principles for all realizations of de¬ 
mocracy accomplished since then. It was particularly significant that 
the creative power of this view of man and the universe was demon¬ 
strated not only in the abolition of political tyranny ,but also in man's 
conquest of nature by science and in the development of the capitalis¬ 
tic economy of free enterprise. Indeed, the extension of the scientific 
method to all phases of life and the production of economic wealth by 
the capitalistic exploitation of natural resources have been the chief 
contributors to the democratic process. These rationalistic principles 
were understood by their advocates in such a way that they were seen 
to embody the long humanistic tradition which had been begun by the 
ancients and had been sheltered by Christianity throughout its history. 
The philosophy of democracy could therefore also be stated in moral 
and religious terms. It was then presented as the expression of the 
belief in the spiritual equality and brotherhood of all men. Its spokes¬ 
men have always claimed that everyone shall share in its processes re¬ 
gardless of creed, race, social position or circumstances. 

Thus interpreted, democracy as it actually developed in America 
could be related to the democratic tendencies that had been fostered 
by the various Protestant groups. As American democracy gradually 
took its form under definite political, social and economic circum¬ 
stances, that do not need to be discussed here, it could not claim to be 
the product of the dynamics of the Christian religion or any of its 
churches, but it could—and was—held to be reconcilable with the tenets 
of the Christian faith and particularly with the social ideals of the 
Protestant groups that dominated the early American scene. As a 
matter of fact, American democracy and American Protestantism grew 
up together and mutually influenced each other. In consequence of this 
fact, American democracy has today a character of its own that sets 
it apart from other democratic systems and forms of life, and Ameri¬ 
can Protestantism too is marked by traits characteristically American 
that distinguish it from Protestant groups in other lands. 

The proof of this “Americanism” is furnished by the “democratic 
faith” that pervades all American life. It is the chief result of the 
syncretism of the various forces that have played upon American 
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democracy in the course of its history. It is marked by an awareness of 
the many historical roots from which democracy, as it is known today, 
has grown. It is the faith that holds Americans together whether they 
are believers or unbelievers; Christians or humanists; Protestants, 
Catholics or Jews. Whether they are of European or African descent, 
it binds them to one another. It is proclaimed to the world in the po¬ 
litical pronouncements of our leaders; it is presupposed in political 
speeches; it is taught in the schools and in the forums of adult educa¬ 
tion ; it is preached from the pulpits of the churches, particularly on 
national holidays. Its greatest symbol, revered by all—statesmen, poli¬ 
ticians, teachers, preachers—is Abraham Lincoln. 

The basic affirmation of this democratic faith is that all human 
existence is ordered in a moral law and that man is endowed with a 
conscience with which to apprehend it. Human society and govern¬ 
ment must therefore be organized according to the demands of uni¬ 
versal justice and right and all persons must be treated as moral agents 
who can be held responsible for their acts, having the dignity of moral 
sovereignty. It is the trust of this faith that if in all human affairs 
room is given to the sway of the moral law, the “law of nature,” or the 
“law of reason,” the life of society will be filled with the harmony of 
cooperation and good will. It believes in a kind of cosmic constitu¬ 
tionalism of the golden rule and it finds support for this belief in the 
age-old human concern for equality and fairness. Emerson gave ex¬ 
pression to this faith in the following statement in which the moral 
spirit of Graeco-Roman humanism, Hebrew prophetism and Christian 
love is summed up for the believer and practitioner of democracy: 
“Whenever a man has come to this state of mind that there is no church 
for him but his believing prayer; no Constitution but his dealing well 
and justly with his neighbor; no Constitution but his invincible will 
to do right—then certain aids and allies will promptly appear; for the 
constitution of the Universe is on his side.” 2 

This sentiment points to the second doctrine of the democratic 
faith: life is good and right, if it is freed from the fetters of conform¬ 
ity to institutional authority; the individual must be given freedom. 
Then he will yield to the demands of his moral conscience and secure 
his human dignity in social responsibility. By developing the virtue of 
neighborliness, he will preserve his own independence and at the same 
time concern himself for the rights of his fellow-men. He will con- 

2 Cf. Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Thought. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1940, p. 18. 
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stantly improve himself intellectually and morally and by thus seeking 
education and civilization, he will not only reach maturity for himself, 
but share in the life of his fellows and together with them advance 
toward a better world. 

This democratic faith imbues all Americans, who have made it 
their own, with a sense of mission. The “American spirit/’ which takes 
the place of the nationalism of the European nations, must be made to 
pervade the whole life of the United States and it must willingly come 
to the rescue of human aspirations toward liberty and justice every¬ 
where in the world. For the destiny of Americans is to make their own 
nation a strong and mighty citadel of the good life and to lead all man¬ 
kind to that freedom which by divine providence was first planted on 
the American continent. 

It cannot be doubted that this democratic faith has been the deepest 
concern of responsible Americans throughout the history of the na¬ 
tion. It was the chief spiritual issue of the Revolutionary War; it was 
confirmed by the abolition of slavery as the outcome of the Civil War ; 
it inspired American fighting men to participation in the First World 
War; it has been the chief reason for the entry of the United States 
into the Second World War. 

I am not trying to make the point that every phase of American 
life has been guided by the moral idealism of the democratic faith. 
The pages of American history are filled with records of the inhuman¬ 
ity of men toward men. America has grown to be what it is today not 
primarily because Americans have always defended the cause of right 
and justice, but because they engaged in a mighty struggle to exploit 
the riches of a virgin continent endowed with seemingly inexhaustible 
national resources. The search for profit and economic advantage and 
power has so determined Americans that the wealth which they have 
gathered and which is now the chief support of their power in the 
world has been paid for with the suppression of the weak by the strong, 
with the selfish maintenance of advantage and privilege to the detri¬ 
ment of the poor and the disinherited, with the injustice of the ruling 
classes toward the economically dependent. Tyranny, graft, cruelty 
and violence and all other social vices have moulded American life as 
they have determined other societies. But, nevertheless, American de¬ 
mocracy in its political and social form would not be what it is today, 
if the struggle for power, which undoubtedly has shaped American 
life, had not always been opposed and hampered by the loyalty of be¬ 
lieving Americans to the tenets of the democratic faith. 
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What I have said about the great American wars and the moral 
idealism that inspired men to make the great sacrifices that war always 
entails, is true in spite of the fact that these wars were caused by mo¬ 
tives that were not identical with the moral issues which were secured 
by the victories. The War of Independence was a revolt of the Ameri¬ 
can colonists against the English crown, unleashed by the desire of the 
colonists to reap and hold the products of their land for their own ad¬ 
vantage. The Civil War was a conflict of the industrial North against 
the agrarian South and its issues were primarily economic on both 
sides. America became involved in the First World War when her 
economic advantage demanded it. The present World War became 
America’s conflict when the balance of power in the world was threat¬ 
ened with the possibility of a change to her political and economic dis¬ 
advantage. The triumphs which America achieved at each occasion 
were exploited for the sake of the increase of selfish political and eco¬ 
nomic power. And yet they also procured the advancement of liberty, 
justice and good in the world, because the spokesmen and advocates of 
American democratic faith saw to it that their cause was not suppressed 
but kept high as a challenge to the attainment of ends greater than 
mere success of selfish will and strength. 

The actualization of democracy never took place except in the 
presence of forces that, if left unchecked, could have destroyed the 
cause of human freedom. The historical process in which democracy has 
developed was never determined merely by factors friendly to demo¬ 
cratic good. Indeed, the very allies of democracy, without whose help 
it would not have triumphed, were often undemocratic powers, and 
they threaten democracy even today. American democracy would not 
be what it is without the wars in which it has been engaged—yet war 
is the greatest social evil; its weapons are so terrible that they can 
engulf the victor and the vanquished in destruction. Modern democ¬ 
racy would not have developed if the drive of capitalism had not given 
it strength—yet the profit motive makes for economic inequalities 
that prevent the freedom and equality of all men. Democracy is the 
accomplishment of white men of Northern European stock and par¬ 
ticularly the Anglo-Saxons—yet the supremacy of white over col¬ 
ored men and the imperialistic desires of Anglo-Saxons threaten to 
destroy not only the inter-racial and inter-national democratic com¬ 
munity of the United States but also the confidence in democracy in 
lands abroad. American democracy is the product and privilege of pio¬ 
neers who conquered, tamed and civilized a continent, making it the 
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land of the free, while transplanting to it the mores of their home 
lands all over the earth—yet it is beset with the danger of selfish iso¬ 
lationism and exclusive nationalism. 

In view of these facts the cynic is inclined to regard democratic 
faith merely as the trappings of the quest for political and economic 
power. Selfish men have often acted in terms of such cynicism. It is 
also possible to accuse the defenders of democracy of hypocrisy and 
cant, because they claim to fight for moral right while they actually 
seek domination over others for themselves. Skeptical men have often 
judged democracy in this way. Furthermore, the moralism of demo¬ 
cratic faith can be understood as the weakness of unrealism. The foes 
of democracy have dealt with it according to this view. But democracy 
has never actually turned out to be merely dishonest, hypocritical or 
weak, despite the fact that in the course of its history and in the pres¬ 
ent it has existed and does exist under conditions that it rejects on 
principle. 

The fact is that democracy as it prevails today is not perfect and 
that, in actual performance, it lags far behind the professions made 
by the ‘democratic faith’ and the hopes entertained by it. It is the 
danger of the democratic faith as it is held by many of its proponents, 
that it identifies the ideal with fact and, particularly, that it permits 
itself by moral enthusiasm and passion to be driven into a moralism 
"vv hich is belied by the actual attainments of men as well as by their 
moral possibilities. 

It is in this connection that the relationship between democracy 
and the Christian faith becomes important. For the Christian faith is 
of such a character that it does not identify human accomplishment 
or fortune with the truth or untruth of what it believes in. It makes a 
distinction between believer and belief, between human devotion to 
truth and truth itself, between man and God. To be sure, this distinc¬ 
tion must not be understood as a separation as if believing were irrele¬ 
vant for what is believed and as if what man does or fails to do in the 
name of God were irrelevant for God. No human love is without the 
spark of divine love, but divine love so far transcends human love, 
that no human love can really be the proof of divine love. For this 
reason, Christianity is not moralistic or humanistic despite the fact 
that it is the source of human striving for moral goodness. It is an 
ethical religion, but it does not identify the moral life with salvation. 
That’s why it is not moralistic. 
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In this respect, it is superior to the democratic faith. It is histori¬ 
cally closely connected with democracy, as we have seen, but it is not 
identical with it. Christianity and democracy are not the same, although 
democracy must be judged to be that social-political order which is 
most akin to the spirit of the Christian religion. The historical con¬ 
nection between Christianity and the development of democracy must 
not be absolutized, as if Christianity had fulfilled itself in contributing 
to the making of democracy or as if democracy could usher in the king¬ 
dom of God. 

Christians have often spoken in that vein. Mark Hopkins was so 
sure of the moral progress of mankind under the banner of democracy 
that he was persuaded of the proximity of the fulfillment of life which 
the seers of the Bible had prophesied for the end of the world. “Sooner 
or late,” he said, 3 “the time must come, when the evils which now pro¬ 
voke the vengeance of heaven and curse humanity shall come to an 
end. Wars and intemperance, and licentiousness and fraud and slavery 
and all oppression shall cease.” Such a conviction, so we must judge, 
could not but inspire the democratic faith and action, but it was abso¬ 
lutist and therefore unrealistic. Yet it identified Christian and demo¬ 
cratic faith. 

The following statement of Bishop Lawrence is still more em¬ 
phatic in its identification of the ways of democracy with the Christian 
religion, and it is open to the criticism that it interprets Christianity as 
a gospel of wealth. He wrote: “In the long run, it is only to the man 
of morality that wealth comes. We believe in the harmony of God’s 
universe. We know that it is only by working along His laws natural 
and spiritual that we can work with efficiency. Only by working along 
the lines of right thinking and right living can the secrets and wealth 
of nature be revealed. . . Godliness is in league with riches. . . . Ma¬ 
terial prosperity is helping to make the national character sweeter, more 
joyous, more unselfish, more Christlike.” 4 

Even Walter Rauschenbusch thought that Christianity and democ¬ 
racy were the same. He believed that the “social gospel” of which he 
was one of the chief advocates, would bring about the realization of 
the Kingdom of God by democratic action. “The social gospel,” he 
wrote, “is the religious reaction to the advent of democracy. It seeks 
to put the democratic spirit, which the church inherited from Jesus 


3 Cf. Gabriel, op. cit., p. 36. 

4 Cf. Gabriel, op. cit., p. 149 f. 
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and the prophets, once more in control of the institutions and teachings 
of the church.” 5 

1 hese statements, which may be regarded as representative of 
many otheis by Christian spokesmen of all denominations, are char¬ 
acteristic of the democratic faith rather than of Christianity. They 
must be criticized in the light of the judgment that while the Christian 
religion encourages the democratic faith, it is not identical with it. 

Christianity believes in the goodness of life. Its faith in God the 
Creator testifies to that. For by worshiping God as the creator it gives 
expression to the confidence that what ought to be—beauty, truth, 
goodness, love —can be made real in the circumstances of life, for God, 
the source of all goodness, has made “the heaven and the earth!” Chris¬ 
tianity also believes in the ultimate victory of goodness. Its faith in 
God the Savior bears witness to that. For by worshipping God as the 
savior it gives expression to the sure hope that what ought to be— 
beauty, tiuth, goodness, love —will be fulfilled in the concrete condi¬ 
tions of existence, for God, the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
has been incarnate in Jesus Christ, his “Word,” and all who believe in 
him have the “holy Spirit,” the “sanctifier.” 

I his faith, that life is created good and that goodness will triumph 
in it, is not the same as that held by the democratic faith, for it pre¬ 
supposes and implies that life as it now is, between creation and sal¬ 
vation, is marred and disturbed—by sin and evil. The Christian faith 
holds that the world, which by the will of God is full of potential good, 
is a fallen world and that, again by the will of God, it will be redeemed 
from imperfection, if the sin as the cause of its fallenness will be ac¬ 
knowledged and overcome. By thus recognizing the reality of sin in 
the world, Christianity is prevented from sharing the immediate and 
direct optimistic confidence in the goodness of life which is characteris¬ 
tic of the democratic faith. It too is ultimately optimistic, but its un¬ 
derstanding of man is such that it sees him as a sinner who violates 
the laws of the good God and is in need of redemption. So great is its 
persuasion of the reality of sin and of the power of sin in human life, 
that it regards even the Christian, who believes that his sins are forgiv¬ 
en and that he has the promise of divine forgiveness, as one who is 
still a sinner, a man not yet perfect but, by the grace of God, set on the 
road to perfection. The Christian understanding of life can be summed 
up in this sentence: No man is so good that there is no evil in him ; 
and no man is so bad that there is no hope for him. 


5 Cf. Gabriel, op. cit., p. 330. 
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Christianity reckons with evil, although it believes in the victory 
of good. For this reason, it is critical of the humanistic faith which 
attributes to man an innate goodness. It professes that life will be 
sanctified only through the forgiveness of God. It rejects therefore 
the humanistic faith which affirms that life grows into goodness by 
evolution, development and nurture. It interprets life as a conflict be¬ 
tween man and God, a battle that begins in man’s ever new rebellion 
against God caused by his aspirations to Godlikeness and that ends in 
God’s victory over man by humbling him. For this reason, it cannot 
hold the “cosmic constitutionalism” of an Emerson who proclaimed 
the support of the universe of men’s every expression of good will. 

Christianity is suspicious of human autonomy. Its view is that man 
is free, i.e. that he is able to make decisions concerning his life and 
that he is responsible for his actions, but that he is not the master of his 
fate nor the captain of his soul. He is free to determine himself ac¬ 
cording to the determination of God but not according to himself, or 
even according to the dictates of his reason and his conscience. In 
order to be able to realize his freedom under the determination of God, 
he must be reborn. Only by the Floly Spirit, by which he is made a new 
creature through repentance, forgiveness and sanctification, can he 
live according to God’s will. There is no immediate continuity between 
man and God. The true goodness of life must be released through the 
crisis of rebirth; it cannot be realized by the cultivation of man’s natural 
capacities. The view that goodness will be made to reign in human 
existence, if the restraints of heteronomous authority are removed 
from individual persons, is too simple. To be sure, human existence is 
warped, if it is enslaved to tyranny or any arbitrary authority, but 
neither is it truly free, if it is liberated from such subjection. For what 
appears to be true liberty because it is liberty from tyranny is not really 
the liberty of realizable good. Whenever man is thrown upon himself, 
he is bound to be himself. His major concern then is self-maintenance. 
Even though he may be willing to grant to others what he desires for 
himself, he is not able to break the shackles of his egocentricity. 

If he believes that a “law of nature” is operative in all free beings 
which enables them to maintain their individual freedom and to live in 
the mutuality of equity, he deceives himself. The “natural law” which 
in its highest form prescribes the golden rule that one should do unto 
others what he would have them do unto him, is not fulfilled by the 
recognition of its validity or even its desirability. As a matter of fact, 
the free, autonomous man who acknowledges his obligation to this 
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law of equity, is compelled to admit that he does actually not conform 
to it. Man is such that he does not do what he knows he ought to do. 
The Kantian slogan “Du kcinnst was du sollst” is not borne out by ex¬ 
perience, although the view of human nature which it expresses has 
guided the humanists of all history. Their affirmation of the validity 
of the morality of natural law has led them to attack and to destroy 
tyrannies and other forms of domination by arbitrary authority, but 
it has not really enabled them to actualize the good life of equity and 
mutuality. The spokesmen of “natural law” have been the revolu¬ 
tionaries who have unbound the human quest for the good life. This 
has been their great contribution to civilization, but it has not brought 
about the actualization of the good life. 

I he history of natural law” also shows that the universal ac¬ 
knowledgment of its validity has often been used in order to justify 
conditions of power which actually perpetuated inequity. Again and 
again, power and privilege, slavery, the inequality of races, the supe¬ 
riority of the male over the female sex, etc. have been defended in the 
name of natural law. 9 This was an abuse of its sanctity, but this 
abuse shows that allegiance to “natural law” is not necessarily the same 
as its actualization. Furthermore, it can be shown that what men of 
different times and circumstances conceived this law to be is as diverse 
as the historical conditions under which they lived. Although the mean¬ 
ing of “natural law” was always seen to consist in granting everyone 
his own in equity, mutuality, benevolence and good will, the actions 
performed in its name have been of such a variety that these definitions 
must be considered as generalizations which have no consistency in 
fact. Men use the freedom which they have achieved by the defense 
of the goodness of all, in order to acquire power for themselves. That 
is why “natural law” does not guarantee the realization of the good 
life. It is, at best, an instrument of criticism by which the inequalities of 
society can be laid bare. It is a road-sign but not the power to travel 
the road. 

In all this, the strength and the weakness of democracy is indicated. 
For democracy, and particularly the democratic faith which supports 
the democracy of the United States, bears all the characteristics of 
natural law. In so far as it is grounded in the claim of universal 
human capacities for goodness, it is subject to the criticism which 
must be directed against “natural law.” Democracy, even if it is in¬ 
spired by democratic faith,” has actually never accomplished what 
it professes to aim at. It too is, at best, a society that criticizes itself 
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in the name of what it ought to be ancl thus opens itself to the possi¬ 
bilities of reconstruction that inhere in critical thinking. But the power 
for the deed of reconstruction must be derived from sources which 
democracy as we know it probably takes for granted but does not actu¬ 
ally acknowledge in its basic philosophy, constitution, or faith. 

This power is proclaimed in the Christian gospel. It offers the good 
news of the divine forgiveness of sins which implies not only the pos¬ 
sibility of a new start in life for the sinner and a break with his past, 
but also the bestowal upon him of the renewal by grace. Faith in the 
forgiving love of God expresses itself in the forgiving love of man. 
Wherever it is actualized, a new community comes into being: the 
church, the communion of believers, the fellowship of love. This com¬ 
munion becomes the divine instrument by which goodness is made an 
event. The goodness realized in the fellowship of love is born of the 
transformation of the self, of unselfish giving and self-sacrifice. It 
is derived from a power that transcends the “natural” possibilities of 
man. He is of the Holy Spirit not his own spirit. It makes man truly 
free, because it liberates him from the bonds of selfishness and self- 
sufficiency, thus really enabling him to do the good for its own sake. 

Yet this never becomes the experience of anyone apart from a con¬ 
cern for the moral law. The law and the gospel are related to one an¬ 
other. What is demanded by the law is fulfilled by the gospel. The law 
is the call to the good life; the gospel opens the door to it. What 
morality envisages becomes an event in the deeds of love. For the 
gospel transcends the law but it does not suspend it. 

The law to which the Christian gospel is related is the morality 
of the Decalogue, of the prophets, of the Golden Rule, of the universal 
humanism of Stoic “natural law.” Indeed, it is the morality of that 
law by which democracy is constituted and the life of that humanism 
which the spokesmen of the “democratic faith” proclaim. It is that 
moral law which is addressed to the “free” man of individual respon¬ 
sibility, the law of the man who has attained to human dignity by living 
according to his own conscience. It is to this man that this Christian 
gospel directs the judgment that he is actually unable to realize the 
good life by the moralism of his freedom, because he is a sinner. It is 
to this man, who has accomplished “humanity” by binding himself to 
the universal moral law, that it shows the better way of the grace of 
divine love. 

Democracy is thus related to Christianity, the fellowship of love, 
in the same way in which the law is related to the gospel. Or, we can 
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also say, what the Old Testament means for the New Testament, de¬ 
mocracy means for Christianity. The freedom of the gospel is given 
to him who has sought in vain to find freedom by the law; salvation 
by grace is not the same as salvation by works. 

Democracy as the system of government and the society of morally 
free men who acknowledge no higher law than that of the universal 
morality of men held together by the bonds of equality, liberty and 
fraternity cannot bring about the fulfillment of the good life. It is 
the highest achievement of the humanity of man. But it is still subject 
to the power of evil that inheres in the selfishness of men. Democrats 
who believe in the innate goodness of man are liable to have a great 
disillusionment. The only power of goodness by which democracy can 
live is the love that the Christian gospel proclaims. For the Christian 
religion contains not only an understanding of the tensions in which 
the highest human morality becomes involved (an understanding of 
which the moralist himself is incapable), but it also knows a way by 
which these tensions can be overcome, so that the good life may be 
fulfilled. 

Christianity is a higher order of life than democracy. It is as much 
higher than democracy as the fellowship of love is a better way than 
the moral community of free men. 

It is probable that the power of the Christian life in democracy is 
much greater than is commonly acknowledged. The strength given 
to democracy from its Christian roots will be found to be much greater 
than the power that is bestowed upon it by the rationalistic humanism 
which is primarily affirmed in the “democratic faith ” However this 
may be, Christianity is not irrelevant for democracy, for it furnishes 
it not only with a criticism really competent to judge the moral life, 
but also with the power by which its true intentions can be realized. 

In older to render this service to democracy, it is necessary for 
Christianity to be loyal to its own faith. The Christian gospel of for¬ 
giveness in which the morality of law is transcended must be kept 
pure, and the fellowship of love must be actualized by Christian be¬ 
lievers. This is a task which must ever anew be set before the eyes of 
Christians and which they must fulfill with ever fresh devotion. For 
the Christian churches and institutions as they actually are have per¬ 
mitted the gospel and its fellowship to become deformed by many 
lesser concerns and considerations. As we have seen, their tendency 
in America is to identify the way of the gospel with that of the law, 
to embrace a moralism which refuses to be humbled and transfigured 
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by the mercy of God, and to propound as Christian the salvation by 
good works which the hurn3.11 ism of the democratic faith has written 
upon its banner. If the Christian church would listen to the gospel 
and make room for it in its own life, it would assume fully the mission 
which, despite its imperfections, it has at least partially always under¬ 
taken—the mission of calling upon democracy to live up to its own 
program, of judging its failures, and of transforming its moral aspi¬ 
rations by bringing them under the sway of the sovereignty of God. 
Thus Christianity would lead mankind through democracy to the good 
life of God. 
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Chapter XI 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

One of the greatest achievements of the democratic states is the 
establishment of religious tolerance or the freedom of religion. This 
fact confronts the church with an opportunity that it has not yet fully 
realized. It still has to form important tasks in connection with re¬ 
ligious liberty. This is due mainly to the fact that it was by political 
and not by ecclesiastical action that the practice of tolerance was 
secured. 1 o be sure, the fathers of American democracy were influ¬ 
enced by Christian ideas and movements when they provided for 
the freedom of religion, but these represented radical minorities within 
Christendom and not the larger churches. Indeed, the major impetus 
toward tolerance came from a reaction against the practice of perse¬ 
cution of religious minorities by majorities, and it was inspired by a 
view of religion that was critical of the traditional religious and social 
reasons for intolerance. 

For centuries, political thinkers had been accustomed to the prin¬ 
ciple that no peace and concord could prevail in a state or common¬ 
wealth, unless there existed among the people uniformity particularly 
in matters of faith. Until the end of the 18th Century and the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th Century, all states were organized according to this 
requirement. 

The Romans permitted a variety of religions to exist in their em¬ 
pire, but they did not grant religious liberty. They required all their 
citizens and subjects to demonstrate the religious uniformity of the 
state by participation in the emperor-worship. Such groups as the 
Jews who on account of their monotheism were unable and unwilling 
to bow before the altars of the Roman deity, were given the privilege 
of being excused from the observance of the general rule. But this 
was not because their faith was regarded as universally valid, but 
because it was deemed to be the national religion of the Jewish race. 
The fact that the Jews were nonconformists and that as such they oc¬ 
cupied a special place in society, led to the rise of popular mistrust of 
them. Because they were religiously set apart, they became the victims 
of prejudice. 

The Christians, who were religious universalists and professed 
a faith that transcended all religions by a claim to truth that rendered 
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other faiths untrue, were not recognized in the same way as the Jews 
were. "When they refused to worship both Christ and Caesar, they 
were persecuted as enemies of the human race. Since the reign of the 
Emperor Decius (which began in 248 when the millenial anniversary 
of the founding of Rome was celebrated), they were treated as out¬ 
laws who were said to endanger the very existence of the Roman state. 
But, after Constantine’s “conversion,” Christianity became the priv¬ 
ileged religion of the Empire and, by the decree of the Emperor 1 heo- 
dosius in 378, it was made the official religion of the state. From then 
on, the insistence upon religious uniformity with the Christians was 
just as rigorous as it had been when it was directed against them. 

The founders of the medieval European national states followed 
the example of the ancients. They adopted Christianity as the official 
religion of their realms with the expectation thus to secure political 
unity. The Roman Catholic Church, which was organized according 
to the pattern of the Roman Empire and regarded itself—not without 
justification—as the heir and successor of Christian Roman impe¬ 
rialism, encouraged these tendencies. By the coronation of Charle¬ 
magne at the hands of Pope Leo III on Christmas Day 800, the Holy 
Roman Empire was founded, and the Roman Catholic uniformity of 
the German Empire was thus established. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, Church and State cooperated in the maintenance of this uni¬ 
formity, despite the fact that the popes and emperors were often in 
conflict with one another about their respective authority in Chris¬ 
tendom and about the control of the church. Nonconformists were 
ruthlessly oppressed by ecclesiastical and political action. The Jews 
were tolerated as a non-Christian minority, but they were ostracised 
by being compelled to live apart from the Christians and did not enjoy 
political and civic privileges. When the towns and cities came into being, 
they were restricted to the ghettos. Popular resentment was easily 
aroused against them. Again and again, they were the victims of per¬ 
secution and of forcible conversion. 

One of the greatest crimes was the doubt of the fundamental Chris¬ 
tian dogmas. Such heresy was punishable by the severest of all penal¬ 
ties inflicted upon criminals—execution by being burned alive. When, 
in the late Middle Ages, Anti-Trinitarianism made its appearance, 
it was regarded as atheism. As such, it was held to be the most dan¬ 
gerous of public crimes, because it implied that the foundation of 
the Christian religion and therefore the basis of the unity of Christian 
society and of its moral law and order were untrue. This opinion has 
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exerted its influence even upon modern society. A wide-spread preju¬ 
dice against the Unitarians is attributable to it. Moreover, the pro¬ 
fession of atheism is still widely regarded as an act not only of re¬ 
ligion but also of civil significance. Until comparatively recent times, 
an atheist could not serve as a witness in the courts, because he could 
not swear an oath to God. The background of all this is the old tradition 
that 1 eligion, and specifically the Christian religion, is the guarantee 
of social unity. It is for the same reason, that Anti-Semitism can again 
and again become a threat to the peace of society. In its modern form, 
it is fed by many springs of prejudice originating in historical, cul¬ 
tural and particularly economic judgments and attitudes of a great 
variety, but its deepest source is still the tradition that Christian uni¬ 
formity is the basis of public concord. This tradition has long lost 
its actual validity, but its authority nevertheless persists in the sub- 
consciousness of society. 

Medieval religious uniformity received its death blow from the 
Reformation. Although it was not the intention of the Reformers 
to destroy the unity of Christendom, they actually did so. A variety 
of Christian churches came into being. Even then the practice of re¬ 
ligious intolerance persisted, and primarily for social and political 
reasons. Because they themselves had to suffer persecution and public 
condemnation of various kinds and because they represented minor¬ 
ities in Christendom, the Reformers re-asserted the principle (which 
had never been absent from the Christian consciousness but had never 
been made the basis of social action) that faith cannot be coerced. 
Thus they came to advocate religious tolerance. But, actually, they 
found no way of practicing it. For the conviction still generally per¬ 
sisted that a state must be ordered in religious uniformity. The states 
and communities in which the Reformation had been introduced were 
therefore unified by means of the Protestant creeds and by the prin¬ 
ciple “cuius regio, eius religio,” according to which the confession of 
the ruler determined the religious and creedal allegiance of his sub¬ 
jects. Non-conformity was not tolerated. Those who found themselves 
unable to accept the faith of the commonwealth were given the privi¬ 
lege of emigration (this was the only method of granting tolerance 
then deemed practicable). If they refused to avail themselves of it 
and persisted in the open and public profession of their non-con¬ 
formist faith, they were treated as disturbers of the peace and sedi- 
tionists. Political consideration demanded the adherence to the laws 
of religious uniformity and conformity. 
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But the fact that the terms of the peace of Augsburg, which con¬ 
cluded the conflicts of the German Evangelical estates with the Holy 
Roman Emperor and his Roman Catholic allies, provided for legal 
parity between the Roman Catholic and Evangelical territories of 
the German Empire, demonstrated the impossibility of absolute re¬ 
ligious uniformity. A wedge had been driven into the old tradition. It 
was inevitable that it would break down more and more. One after 
the other of the European states was forced to acknowledge the actu¬ 
ally prevailing variety of different Christian confessions by the proc¬ 
lamation of Acts of Tolerance and other laws. Efforts to restore the 
old order caused the international conflict of the Thirty Years’ War 
or plunged individual states into civil wars; but the confessional mul¬ 
tiformity of Europe as a whole and of its individual states could not 
be undone. Where economic prosperity assured political peace and al¬ 
lowed for a magnanimous treatment of individual tastes and opinions 
(in 17th Century Holland, for example) or where economic interests 
were foremost (in the founding of the colony of Maryland by the 
Roman Catholic Lord Calvert, for instance), the practice of tolerance 
was frankly encouraged. 

In the meantime, the advocacy of tolerance by non-conformist 
minorities and by Protestant radicals, who developed a new under¬ 
standing of the religious life under the influence of the Reforma¬ 
tion, Humanism and Mysticism, began to work a change in the general 
atmosphere of religion. Their point of view was supported by the 
mood of fatigue that followed upon the religious wars of the 17th 
Century. Soon thereafter, the traditions of theological orthodoxy as 
they had been fostered by the various church groups were criticized 
with ever increasing effectiveness by the rationalist and empirical phil¬ 
osophies, which arose under the impact of the humanistic and scien¬ 
tific impetus of the Renaissance. Ecclesiastical authoritarianism in 
all forms was more and more discredited. The application of reason 
and experiment to human experience resulted in the new understanding 
of the world by natural science and history. The Age of the Enlighten¬ 
ment dawned. Men declared their emancipation from the authorities 
and traditions of the past in the name of reason. They desired to ac¬ 
complish rational autonomy in all cultural endeavors. In the Ameri¬ 
can and French Revolutions, these tendencies came to a dramatic ex¬ 
pression. The political independence which was then achieved entailed 
also religious freedom. The influence of these revolutions upon the 
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whole Western world led gradually to the abolition of the historical 
traditions of uniformity everywhere. 

The Constitution of the United States declared religious liberty 
primarily on the basis of the humanistic faith which inspired the mak¬ 
ing of American democracy. The fundamental human rights which 
were established in the founding of the republic implied that no re¬ 
ligious test or profession should be made the conditions of citizenship. 
This principle led also to the separation of church and state. In some 
colonies it had already been established previously to the Revolution, 
but in other states of the New Union, notably in New England, it was 
introduced only under the impact of the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, the founding fathers recognized that the republic 
of the United States was a Christian nation and they did not intend 
to change this character. One reason why they specifically provided 
for the separation between church and state was that only by such a 
separation could they deal justly with the many Christian denominations 
organized in America, as none could be given legal preference to an¬ 
other. Thus the fact of Christian multiformity was officially acknowl¬ 
edged and the old principle of l'eligious uniformity was abolished. 

In the course of the 19th Century, constitutional government was 
established in all major states of the West. Many of the principles of 
freedom, first realized in the American Constitution, were then in¬ 
troduced into practice. Foremost among them was the principle of 
religious freedom. Conformity with Christian creeds and confessions 
and religious uniformity ceased to be political requirements. Some 
chutches continued to enjoy a privileged status, largely on account of 
the power of the historical national traditions which they represented, 
but the citizens were granted religious freedom. The Jews were finally 
emancipated and received civil rights. 

What happened was that the modern state declared itself religious¬ 
ly neutral. The importance of this event cannot be overestimated. For 
it meant that the basis of political unity ceased to be religious. To be 
sure, in most nations the older tradition did not cease to be effective. 
Most western countries continued to regard themselves as Christian 
nations—and they still do. But ever increasingly they tended to main¬ 
tain unity by the appeal to non-religious principles. The outstanding 
one was the purely political one of preserving the sovereignty of 
the state, i. e., to maintain and, if possible, to increase its internal and 
external power. In practice, appeal to this principle had the effect that 
the state granted freedom to all activities of the citizens which did not 
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interfere or conflict with the raison d’etat. In its relation to the churches 
and the religious groups, the state tended to encourage them to con¬ 
tribute to the stability of public morale, but it brooked no disregard of 
its sovereignty for religious reasons. In effect, therefore, its religious 
neutrality amounted to the abandonment of the traditional principle of 
securing political unity by religious conformity. 

The need of social unity as the basis of political action continued 
to prevail, of course. It had to be met by new means. In most cases, 
nationalism took the place of religious uniformity and became a very 
potent force of social control. It was developed by a subtle cultivation 
of national history. The historical traditions of a nation or people, 
brought to light and kept alive by modern historical research, were 
blended with the political ambitions of the rulers and the dominating 
political parties. Thus linked to history and constantly fed by historical 
study and writing as well as by the public celebration of the anni¬ 
versaries of the great events of national history, western nationalism 
took the place of the older religious basis of social solidarity. It ab¬ 
sorbed a great part of the Christian tradition. In fact, in most coun¬ 
tries a “Christian nationalism” was permitted to develop. In the de¬ 
bates which accompanied the rivalry of the modern nations, the claims 
made in the name of this Christian nationalism were often challenged, 
but in the life of the individual nations the incongruity of the com¬ 
bination of Christian traditions and nationalist ambitions was seldom 
found to be disturbing. It is significant that this form of nationalism 
developed particularly in the predominantly Protestant countries. It 
found an entrance also into the life of the United States, although here 
it derived its strength from the “democratic faith,” in which Christian 
and secular beliefs were blended, rather than from the Christian 
churches and their particular tradition. By virtue of this fact, Ameri¬ 
can nationalism is strongly inbred with the spirit of democratic uni- 
versalism and humanistic idealism. 

At the present moment, the phenomenon of nationalism and of 
“Christian nationalism” in particular is found to be very disturbing 
all over the western world. For, in Germany, the Nazis fostered a 
nationalism for the purpose of sanctioning their aims of conquest and 
domination which they declared to be an end in itself. They endeav¬ 
ored to transform German nationalism into a religiousness which was 
to challenge all other religious faiths. They absolutized the nation and 
demanded that it be worshipped as a divine reality. Thereby they 
brought to the surface the ultimate implications of the modern prin- 
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ciple of the sovereignty of the national state. Although, at first, they 
expected to deceive the churches concerning their true intentions, even 
hoping that the Christian forces of Germany could be made subser¬ 
vient to National-Socialist totalitarianism, they were finally forced 
(mostly by the resistance of the churches to the idolatry which the 
Nazi party imposed upon the German nation) to declare openly the 
irreconcilability of National Socialism and Christianity. Thus they 
compelled their opponents, not only in Germany but everywhere in 
the world, to a reconsideration of the nature of the social unity that 
must be presupposed in political action. The war against the Nazis 
was undertaken primarily in national self-defense and in the name of 
universal democratic rights. It aroused the nationalism of the various 
nations to a new pitch, thus forcing them into an absolutism of na¬ 
tional sovereignty which, although different in kind from Nazi to¬ 
talitarianism, was very similar to it in spirit. In the case of Great 
Britain and the United States, this nationalism was greatly tempered 
by the devotion to the cause of democracy and the defense of its free¬ 
doms. According to frequent statements of their leaders, they fought 
the war as Christian nations. This appeal to “Christian nationalism” 
was intended to arouse the memory of the Christian foundations of 
all national cultures in contrast to the Nazis’ denial of them, but it 
referred primarily to the democratic faith which was largely identified 
with Christianity. The churches responded to this appeal only re¬ 
luctantly. In the British countries and in America, they did not hesi¬ 
tate to declare that the defense of democracy was indeed their major 
concern, but they refused to admit that the public spirit on which the 
governments relied for the successful pursuit of the war-effort should 
be identified with the Christian faith. Thus they have been brought 
face to face with the question what part they must play in public life 
in view of the fact that Christian uniformity is no longer a require¬ 
ment of citizenship and the basis of the exercise of political responsi¬ 
bility, while at the same time the drive for social unity in the political 
community is stronger than it ever was. This question cannot be an¬ 
swered without a consideration of the churches’ reaction to the estab¬ 
lishment of religious freedom (or tolerance) in the modern political 
world. 

We have seen that the separation of the church from the state 
was primarily due to the initiative of the modern state and not of the 
church. To be sure, it could not have been effected without the strong 
influence of tendencies in the church that pointed to such a separation. 
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Furthermore, the actual conditions of divisiveness within the churches 
made it inevitable that the freedom of religion was declared in con¬ 
nection with the establishment of the democratic state. But the major 
churches themselves did not exercise any really significant leadership 
in order to bring all this about. Only the Protestant minority groups 
greeted and hailed the establishment of religious tolerance, because 
it ended the long struggle for freedom in which they had been engaged 
either in defense of religious principles or on account of their minority 
position. 

Thus it came about that the churches were compelled to adjust 
themselves to the accomplished fact of the freedom of religion. They 
were drawn into a complicated process of change and reinterpretation 
which has been going on for almost two centuries and is still shaping 
their lives. 

Generally speaking, the churches related themselves to the new 
situation by a new concept of the church in which the independence 
of the church is asserted over against the independence of the state. 
It involves the abandonment of the attempt to maintain a unified 
church and it also entails the mutual recognition by the churches of 
one another’s rights to exist. Denominationalism thus became the an¬ 
swer of Protestantism to the secularization of the state. In the work 
of the formulation of a church concept adequate to this change, the 
teachings of Plumanists, Spiritualists, Anabaptists and other sectar¬ 
ians proved to be most effective. These groups which had been exposed 
to the intolerance of the major church groups thus were given an in¬ 
fluence upon the mind of modern Christianity of which their founders 
could never have dreamed. The modern churches ceased to define 
themselves as God-ordered institutions of salvation. To be sure, many 
of them preserved the theological-ecclesiological traditions of the an¬ 
cient church, of Catholicism, and of classical Protestantism, but, prac¬ 
tically, these teachings lost their effectiveness. In agreement with the 
practice which the churches came to follow in the exercise of their 
function within the modern political and social community, a church 
was defined as a “religious corporation or association,” represented 
first by local congregations and then by the organization of these in 
larger units. The theory of John Locke, definitely inspired by English 
Independentism, furnished the pattern—not in the sense that Locke 
directly determined the new interpretation of the church but rather in 
the sense that the principle which he was one of the first to articulate 
was actually adopted as the point of departure by all who concerned 
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themselves with the formulation and the enactment of the new concept 
of the church. In his “Letter Concerning Toleration,” he had written : 4 

“A church then I take to be a voluntary Society of Men, joining 
themselves together of their own accord, in order to worship God 
publicly in such a manner as they judge acceptable to him, and effec¬ 
tual to the salvation of their souls.” 

Under the impact of the development of thus defined “free 
churches, 1 ” the meaning of the article in the Apostles’ Creed which 
speaks of the “one, holy, catholic church” was more and more trans¬ 
formed. Protestantism all over the world learned from America to 
refer to “churches” rather than to “the church.” The concept of “the 
church” ceased to be the norm which must be applied to the various 
responses of Christian people to the one divine call through Jesus 
Christ. It became an ideal to which the various human historical mani¬ 
festations of the Christian spirit in the world are to conform in the 
course of time. 

The secularization of the state, i.e., its abandonment of the principle 
of religious uniformity as the basis of social unity, thus produced a 
humanization of the church. In the periods prior to the modern world, 
the state had been confronted by a church which understood itself as 
an institution of supernatural origin set into the world by the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ. Today, it is facing a church which interprets 
itself as the social embodiment of the Christian spirit which, since the 
days of Jesus of Nazareth, has inspired men to the quest of the good 
life as Jesus taught and lived it. 

The development of this church idea was very gradual and also 
very complicated, for it occurred in the context of the formation of 
so-called liberal theology. Indeed, it was one part of that radical re¬ 
thinking of the nature and truth of religion which was undertaken by 
theological liberalism. Under the influence of modern philosophy and 
science and, generally, of the spirit of modern civilization, the theolo¬ 
gians were driven to criticize the norms by which the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity had been traditionally affirmed. They showed that the absolute 
normativeness of the authority of Scripture, creeds and ecclesiastical 
institutions could no longer be maintained in the light of the new 
philosophical and scientific criteria of knowledge. Furthermore, they 
undertook a historical, psychological, and sociological interpretation 
of the Christian tradition, thereby proving that what formerly had 
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been regarded as supernatural, divine (and therefore indubitable) 
revelations had to be understood in terms of a historical development 
subject to changing and relative human decisions. Theological 
orthodoxy together with all its claims for authority was thus rendered 
untenable. 

The acceptance of the tenets of liberal theology by the churches and 
their people was very slow and even in this day it is by no means 
general, although the influence of liberalism upon the life of the 
churches is much deeper than is commonly acknowledged. The main 
reasons for the gradualness of the growth of liberalism were the con¬ 
servative character of most churches and the problematical nature of 
liberalism itself. The faith and order of the churches depended upon 
old traditions which could not be undone without destroying the 
ecclesiastical institutions themselves. Roman Catholicism most clearly 
exemplifies this fear of modernism. It has consistently barred it from 
its life in order to preserve the pre-liberal character of its faith and 
order. The Protestant churches did not possess the means for such a 
total exclusion of the spirit of liberalism, but many of them, particularly 
the older ones, endeavored to keep themselves immune from its influ¬ 
ences. They were motivated not merely by traditionalism but also by a 
well-founded suspicion of the validity of the liberal interpretation of 
Christianity. This suspicion was often directed to the critical methods 
of liberal theology and to the historical understanding of Christianity 
which resulted therefrom. But this achievement of modern theology 
cannot be discredited. It must be regarded as final, although it is, of 
course, to be expected that, in the years to come, the historical character 
of the Christian religion will be further illuminated. 

However, the doubts that were cast upon the re-interpretation of 
the Christian message which liberalism claimed to derive from its 
treatment of Christian history, were, as we now know, to a large 
extent justified. For liberalism tended to understand the Christian 
faith primarily in terms of human experience, either individual or 
social. On the basis of this assumption, it proceeded to relate it to the 
cultural ideals of modern man. Because these ideals were humanistic 
and inspired by the concern for freedom which had led modern man 
to emancipate himself from the authorities which he believed had been 
superimposed upon the life of his predecessors, Christianity was seen 
as an ally of the cause of human autonomy. But the fact is that while 
the heteronomous character of medieval Catholicism and of Orthodox 
Protestantism cannot be defended as of the essence of the Christian 
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faith itself, the interpretation of the Christian gospel in terms of 
human autonomy is also untenable. For the Christian gospel is not 
reconcilable either with a heteronomous authoritarianism or with an 
autonomous liberalism. It is truly seen only by a prophetic appre¬ 
hension which sees that the fulfilment of human life and the release 
of its true possibilities originate in the grace of God. 

This prophetic understanding of Christianity according to which 
the freedom of man is grounded in obedience to God may be called 
theonomous. As history shows, this prophetic Christian faith is cap¬ 
able of an alliance with the autonomous criticisms of all heteronomous 
authoritarianism but it is also able to align itself with those movements 
and tendencies that resist the interpretations of religion in terms of 
human autonomy. By virtue of this character of Christianity, the 
churches were able, in modern times, both to permit the criticism of 
their orthodox, authoritarian traditions in the name of liberalism and 
to preserve these traditions in self-defense against a humanistic 
misinterpretation of their faith. 

With the help of this orientation, they may best be able to come 
to terms with the situation that is provided for them by the freedom 
of religion. For they may be enabled by it to avoid the practice of 
intolerance, which is quite irreconcilable with the spirit of democracy. 
At the same time, they can steer clear of an attitude of tolerance which 
would render the demand for obedience to the lordship of God irrele¬ 
vant. For a prophetic Christianity does not need to bind itself to 
certain historical forms of faith and order—to this extent it encourages 
the liberal criticism of historical traditions; but it must remain subject 
to the word of God—to this extent it must be subject to an authority 
which transcends all human apprehensions of it and is therefore not 
open to the change of human opinions. 

In a society to whose members freedom of religion is guaranteed, 
there is no room for religious and ecclesiastical intolerance. If it is 
nevertheless practiced, either religious liberty or the religious body 
will ultimately be destroyed. Roman Catholicism still preserves its 
old traditions and is therefore, in principle, intolerant. In countries 
where it possesses the following of a clear majority of the citizens 
(as for example, in some South American republics) it therefore 
prevents the full observance of religious liberty. In states where it 
represents a minority of the citizens, it is exposed to forces which 
constantly threaten its authoritarian claims. There it endeavors to 
protect itself from the pressures of change that inhere in democratic 
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life by avoiding in the name of religion cooperation with other reli¬ 
gious bodies. But this religious isolationism is impossible in the long 
run. Various Protestant groups have had this experience. They tried 
to keep themselves immune from the impact of religious liberty upon 
their life by holding tenaciously to their traditions and by avoiding a 
cooperative encounter with other denominations. But they have found 
that it is impossible to stay aloof from the democratic environment in 
which religious liberty thrives. They were compelled not merely to 
claim the benefits of the freedom of religion for themselves but to 
acknowledge that these benfits belong also to other groups. Thus 
they were led to relate themselves to them. 

The establishment of religious liberty makes for denominationalism 
but also for interdenominationalism. On the one hand, it encourages 
religious divisiveness, because every religious group is given the oppor¬ 
tunity freely to develop itself. Yet on the other hand, it puts the 
various religious movements into such a proximity to one another that 
an exchange, not only of members but also of work in a common 
cause, becomes inevitable. 

Such has been the experience of the Protestant churches in the 
United States. Religious liberty has fostered the divisiveness of 
American Protestantism. There now exists among us a pluralism of 
churches each pursuing its own course and engaging in a rivalry with 
other churches. Many of them are in principle intolerant toward one 
another and only live up to the rules of religious liberty by reducing 
the tendencies of intolerance to such an extent that their relationship 
with other groups is that of a truce between combatants. But, at the 
same time, there has grown up a spirit of cooperation between Amer¬ 
ican churches which has found very concrete expression in common 
enterprises. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, to which most large denominations belong, is the 
chief exponent of this interdenominationalism. It encourages a con¬ 
stant collaboration of the churches in practical church-work. More¬ 
over, its influence upon the common life is such that it represents the 
unity of Protestantism in the very midst of its divisiveness. Its power 
will grow in the years that lie ahead. The churches will more and more 
relate themselves to one another not only in cooperative enterprises but 
also in mutual interpenetration. 

During the past decades, many unions of church bodies have taken 
place. Old divisions of denominational families have been healed by 
reunion and new bodies of churches have been created by the merger 
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of denominations of similar background and outlook. This process 
will probably grow in extent. However, one must recognize that the 
historical differences between the major church groups are such that 
they cannot all be united with one another. It is not even desirable 
that they should form one single body. But under the power of the 
interrelationship which religious liberty makes possible they will 
increasingly learn not to absolutize their respective historical differ¬ 
ences but to expose themselves to one another, out of the awareness 
that each in its own way bears witness to the same religious message of 
salvation. Thus they will come to recognize the relative nature of the 
differences that separate them from each other. In this connection 
the spirit of liberalism will determine their lives, and the moderniza¬ 
tion, which has taken place in the whole of western civilization and 
which already has been effected in those sections of Christendom that 
have opened themselves to liberalism, will envelop all of its parts. At this 
moment, it is inconceivable that Roman Catholicism can be drawn into 
this process, but we may expect Protestantism to be shaped by it more 
and more thoroughly. 

If this anticipation is correct it will be of utmost importance that 
the spirit of prophetic Christianity be kept alive. For the danger will 
arise that the reduction of the relativization of the differences between 
the Protestant groups will promote an attitude of indifference toward 
the distinctive character of the Christian faith. Such an attitude is 
now already wide-spread among the large number of those who have 
become alienated from the churches, chiefly under the influence of 
modern secular education and of modern secular philosophies of life. 
Many church members, particularly those of the so-called intelligensia, 
have been affected by the same mood. 

Indifference and religious faith exclude each other. If therefore 
the broadening of outlook, which the practice of tolerance induces 
because it stimulates the desire of mutual understanding, would lead 
to religious indifference, the churches would die. They would not only 
lose their identity, but they would also be deprived of the strength that 
alone can keep them alive, namely a faith that knows what it is 
committed to. A commitment to God involving an absolute allegiance, 
which nevertheless allows for the recognition of the relative character 
of religious practices, is implied in that Christian faith which we have 
called prophetic or theonomous. Such a faith is aware of the frag¬ 
mentary nature and the inadequacy of all human apprehensions of God, 
but is upheld by a power that is derived from the divine itself. It 
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expresses itself in the spirit of repentance, i. e., in the willingness of 
the believer not only to seek renewal from God but also to re-think and 
to reform all the ways by which he isobedient to God’s will. Prophetic 
Christianity relativizes the forms of the Christian life out of the con¬ 
cern for the lordship, the sovereignty of God. It therefore calls for a 
religious reformation inspired by the concern for the purity of the 
gospel. 

The norms by which this purity can be achieved are out of the reach 
of human decisions or decrees. They have to be furnished by the 
divine inspiration which breaks and shatters all arbitrary human 
absolutizations and which possesses only men of humility. 

We thus come to the conclusion that the establishment of religious 
liberty in modern democracy is offering to the churches the opportun¬ 
ity to realize what the reformation movements of Christian history in¬ 
tended : the liberation of the gospel of God from the incrustations of 
human traditions. As long as religious uniformity was regarded as the 
precondition of social political unity, a full religious reformation in 
this sense was actually impossible. But freedom of religion has opened 
the doors not only to tolerance of men toward one another but also 
to the work of a reformation of the churches by an unencumbered 
obedience to the word of God. 

If the churches will learn to respond to this challenge of prophetic 
Christianity, they will experience an increase in spiritual power that will 
exceed the strength they once enjoyed by virtue of the practice of 
religious conformity and uniformity. It will also enable them to inspire 
democracy with the resources by means of which a true community 
of free men can be built. 

The opportunity that is offered to the American churches is tre¬ 
mendous. If they avail themselves of the benefits which democracy 
has bestowed upon them and if they fulfil the obligations toward 
democracy which the Christian gospel imposes upon them, they will 
be able to open to European Christendom the vision toward a Christian 
social order for which it longs, and they will deepen the Aemrican 
democratic faith—perhaps with the help of the Christian spirit which 
the Europeans have re-discovered during the war years—so that the 
freedom of democracy may be extended into all realms of human 
endeavor. 
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